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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——~—_ 

HE event of the week has been the International Boat-Race, 
which came off on Friday, the 27th, at 5 o’clock, Harvard 
was not as good as we thought. ‘The conditions were most favour- 
able—splendid weather and a clear course—but with all those 
advantages the Americans made no more than a good race of it. 
Harvard, which had the advantage of the station on the Middle- 
sex shore, made the better start, and, rowing a very rapid stroke, 
took a manifest lead. ‘Tey were well in advance as they passed 
under Hammersmith Bridge, but here their antagonists began to 
close upon them. The struggle was now very exciting ; for about 
half a mile above the bridge the boats were nearly level; but 
opposite Barnes Church the Oxonians had worked them- 
selves to the front, and the contest was virtually over. 
Harvard, indeed, rowed at this point very wildly, and 
it seemed likely that they would lose by a long distance. They 
steadied, however, again, and rowed pluckily to the end, finishing 
three or four lengths behind the winners. Oxford won by weight 
(they averaged twenty-six pounds more than their antagonists), 
and by a steady stroke which never flagged or changed. The 
Harvard boat was badly steered, and their time was defective, 
No. 2 always dipping his oar before stroke. The race was rowed 
in 22 min. 17 sec., a good time for a four-oar. 


It is reported in every direction that the Harvard crew trained 
on milk, vegetables, and fruit, and great surprise is expressed 
that they should have been so nearly successful. Their victory 
certainly would have been a triumph for the teetotalers and the 
vegetarians; but, after all, we see little ground for amazement. 
Half mankind swallows neither alcohol nor meat. A Turkish 
hamal would take an English porter and his load on his shoulders 
and walk away comfortably, and he never drinks anything 
stronger than coffee, while a Highland keeper, bred up on milk 
and oatmeal, will walk most other men down. Meat is good and 
alcohol is good, but there is little in meat that does not exist in 
milk, and alcohol is only good as a whip, enabling the taker to 
crowd twenty minutes’ work into ten. We leave the Lancet to 
decide the point, but we see no real reason why a bread-eater 
should not do all the work of a flesh-eater and suffer less. ‘The 
real point is, with the vegetarian, as with the teetotaler, whether 
he gains enough to repay him for giving up a justifiable pleasure, 
in a world which has so few justifiable pleasures to offer. 


Harvard has been lucky in her week, for there probably never 
was one in which Englishmen had go little to talk about. Nothing 
has oceurred anywhere worth recording for politicians ; statesmen 
are travelling, or climbing, or bathing like other people; Napoleon 
is sick, though not ill, and inclined to a very easy chair; the 
Americans, like ourselves, are speculating about the boat-race ; 
the clergy are watching the harvest—Canon Boyd excepted, who 
has been proving the depth of his charity by opposing the loan of 
his pulpit to Mr. Liddon—the City would be sleepy but for an 
irritable craving to vote a testimonial to the managers of the 
Albert as ‘‘most successful financiers;” and the men of science, 
who are talking away at Exeter as if it were not too hot to think, 
seem to have unusually little to say, and to be very much bored 


at having to say it. At least, it is only on this theory that we 
can account for a scientific Association putting up with Mr. Daw’s 
buffoonery, and with the silliness of the Archdeacon who quoted the 


; | creation of the angel who guarded the gate of Eden as proof of 


the Mosaic account of the creation of man. ‘They are, however, 
excusable. Exeter is a good deal south of London, and even in 
London it is much too hot to hiss. 


The Times’ Commissioner in Ireland has contributed a most 
remarkable fact to the discussion on Irish tenure. Mr. Bianconi, 
the great car proprietor, bought in 1855 two lots of land in Portar- 
lington. The lands yielded £305 a year, but were occupied by 
a “lazy, beggarly population of tenants-at-will,” who were often 
in arrear with their rent. Mr, Bianconi raised their rents more 
than 50 per cent., to £473 a year, but granted the people leases 
for 31 years. The rent has been regularly paid, and though the 
landlord has expended nothing except in repairing farmsteads, 
“the tenantry are now a contented yeomanry.” ‘This is Mr. 
Bianconi’s own statement as landlord, and seems to us conclusive ; 
yet if we were to apply the same principle to all Ireland, giving a 
30-year settlement to all tenants who would pay a high rent to 
the day, the landlords would declare they had been plundered. 





The Colonists are at last becoming conscious that the Govern- 
ment, in refusing aid to New Zealand, in announcing to the 
Dominion through Sir John Young that it can have independ- 
ence for the asking, in withdrawing troops from the Cape, and in 
informing Australia that only one regiment will be left upon that 
Continent, is acting upon a policy which will completely change 
their relations with Great Britain. ‘They wish to have a voice in 
settling the new arrangement, and are determined that if they 
are to receive no protection from England, they will not, at all 
events, remain under the Colonial Office, where their best men, 
ministers of State, shepherd lords, rich merchants, are all alike 
treated like returned convicts. If they are to be allies, 
they will be allies, and communicate with an office which 
has traditions of courtesy and patience. Accordingly, the 
leading colonists now in London have requested the different 
Colonial Governments to appoint representatives, who may soon 
become Envoys, and who may urge upon the Government a 
change in the machinery for dealing with the colonists. The 
plan is a wise one ; but the Envoys will accomplish nothing, unless 
they can in some way convince the people that the alternatives 
are the abolition of the Colonial Office cr the independence of 
the English-speaking dependencies. The electors are not yet 
quite prepared to kick the colonies into space, as the Office is 
trying to do, but nothing short of a declaration of independence 
by some one colony will rouse them to interfere. 


Macwmillan’s Magazine for September contains a paper 80 re- 
markable that we notice it here. It is Lady Byron’s own ac- 
count of her differences with the poet, given by herself to Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe, who was on intimate terms with her, and was 
selected for her confidence as free from all national or sectional 
partialities. Lady Byron’s statement is, in brief, that Lord Byron 
married her to conceal an adulterous intercourse with one too near 
him in blood, that he refused to abandon this connection, arguing 
with her in its defence, and that, finally, after two years of incessant 
effort on her part to reclaim him, and after she had paid off ten 
executions put into the house, he drove her, by his brutality, to 
abandon him. She never ceased to love him, and never abandoned 
her firm belief in his ultimate repentance. ‘There was the 
angel in him,” she said. Of the truth of this frightful story, 
which has been long whispered about—so far at least as that 
this was Lady Byron's motive,—there can, it would seem, be little 
doubt ; but of the necessity for publishing it at this distance of 
time we are not so clear. It will hurt the living, and it does not 
clear the dead, for nobody ever really believed that Lady Byron 
was in fault. 


‘The Liquidators of the Albert Assurance Office have published 








their proposal for reconstruction. We have analyzed it elsewhere, 
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for the benefit of our Anglo-Indian friends, who are interested in 


it to a singular extent, the ‘* Medical and Invalid,” which was | 


fused with the Albert, having been for years the pet Indian office, 
and, we believe, a very good one. We may, however, add here 
that the English creditors appear disposed to reject the astounding 
proposition made to them. They are asked, in fact, to condone 
everything, to sacrifice half their annuities and a quarter of their 
policies, and form a new company to insure each other, while one- 
fifth of their profits are to be paid away to the shareholders of th 
Albert,—that is, to the very men whose misinanagement has pro- 
duced the trouble. The creditors say they can find no trace of 
authority for the payments by which fusions were arranged, in 
which case they will have right of action against the Directors, 
and in any case, a Court must decide on the extent of the share- 
holders’ liability. We trust the Anglo-Indians, who have money 
and spirit, will reject all proposals, refuse all payments, bring all 
parties into Court, and form, in unison with the local Govern- 
ment, an oflice of their own. 


A Congress of Trades’ Unionists has been held at Birmingham 
to consider the proposed legislation upon their associations. ‘The 
spirit which prevailed was not altogether commendable. The 
delegates ask protection for their funds, and the abolition of all 
remaining laws against combination, but they do not seem will- 
ing to concede the counter-claim of the State to abolish coercion 
in every form. ‘The practice of picketing was openly defended, 
and a resolution was passed condemning any attempt on the part 
of Government to examine their books. There is fairness perhaps 
in the last objection while other Insurance societies are exempt 
from inspection, but if the workmen knew their own interest they 
would secure equality by insisting on inspection for all. The 
policy of /aissez- faire is the policy of the rich, who know they ean 
take care of themselves, not of the poor, who cannot. On the 
other point, the repression of coercion, they have no moral case, 
and the Legislature must stand firm. They have no more right to 
watch and insult a man for employing non-unionists, than for 
drinking tea instead of cocoa. 


The Trades’ Union Congress was evidently strongly in favour 
of a reduction in the hours of labour, and passed unanimously a 
rather extravagant resolution :—‘‘ That it is the firm conviction 
as well as the duty of the trade representatives at this Congress to 
aid every fair and honourable movement which has for its object 
the shortening the hours of labour, believing that it will aid in 
promoting morality and the physical and intellectual power of 
workmen.” ‘‘ Every” movement surely is a little too much, 
unless, indeed, the delegates think that an hour a day would be 
a sufficient stint. The general opinion of the meeting, however, 
was in favour of eight hours as a sufficient day’s work, in which 
we agree, provided they will allow full steam to be put on for 
those eight hours. If they will, the reduction of wages would 
probably be but slight, as average men cannot work full power 
for more than that time, but we dislike the reasons put forward. 
The object of life is not to keep oneself healthy and comfortable, 
but to do one’s duty, and leave the world a little better than it 
was before. It may be necessary for that end to work sixteen 
hours, and if that involves early death, what then? So do most 
refusals to skulk, but skulking is not a virtue for all that. 





In the dearth of better subjects, the discussion on the propriety 
of Formosa has been going on all the week without any particular 
result, except to fill Drury Lane. Mr. Chatterton, the lessee, 
writes to say that he has tried to produce Shakespeare and the 
legitimate drama for six years, and found himself out of pocket, 
whereas Formosa fills the till. That is merely the old excuse that 
‘*one must live,” and is open to the old and conclusive answer, 
‘¢Why?” Mr. Boucicault offers a much more sensible, though, 
we think, an erroneous defence. He argues boldly that obscurant- 


ism is useless, that from the existing organization of society young | 


| ment, that Formosa is a great deal less unconventional than La 
Traviata, has, as he knows perfectly well, no real force. The 
| Opera bears no more relation to drama than fairy tales do to 
| realistic fiction, and its crimes and virtues exercise no more infly- 
ence on the audience than the conduct of elves and fairies, 
|'Titania’s love for Bottom never increased any human being’s 
| toleration for adultery. 


One of the numerous “railway wars” in New York has very 
nearly ended in a proclamation of martial law. Mr. Fish has been 
trying to get possession of the Albany and Susquehanna Rail- 
way in the usual way, by buying shares, manufacturing shares, 
and getting himself appointed by ‘‘his” Judge receiver to 
the Company. Mr. Ramsey, however, President of the 
Company, keeps his Judge too, and was by him also 
appointed receiver. Mr. Fish, as owner of the Erie, ordered his 
people to seize the Susquehanna and Albany by force, Mr. Ram- 
sey ordered his people to resist, and two trains full of armed men . 
met in a tunnel and fought till the Governor of New York, who, 
with all respectable men, is tired of this state of affairs, ordered 
out the Militia, disarmed the combatants, took military possession 
of the line, and threatened to place the district under martial law. 
The combatants then yielded, and the line is now managed by 
General McQuade, on behalf of the State. It is a pity the Gover- 
nor did not carry out his threat. It will come to that at last in 
New York, and it is better that the necessary killings should be 
ordered by a regular officer of the State than by a Vigilance 
Committee, though the latter would probably do more to amend 
the evil by hanging the corrupt judges. The worst feature in 
American life is not lawlessness, but the corruption of the 
distributors of law. 


The Times hints, we believe correctly, that a silent struggle is 
going on in the Prussian Cabinet. Count von Bismarck is weary of 
some of his colleagues, particularly of the Minister of the Interior, 
a man of the old repressive school, and of the Minister of Eccle- 
siastical Affairs, a bigoted man.of the slightly mystical orthodoxy 
so popular in the late reign, and demands their removal. ‘The 
King supports them strongly, but the King wants more money for 
his army, and cannot get it without a vote, which vote the 
Liberals refuse unless the obnoxious Ministers are removed, 
and themselves allowed to vote the new taxes for termin- 
able periods. The King, who can scarcely fight Parlia- 
ment alone, can certainly not fight it and his Premier 
together, and would probably yield without a contest, but 
that he at heart dislikes Count von Bismarck’s ascendancy, 
and is annoyed to hear the credit of jis victories ascribed toa 
servant. In this position of affairs the voice of the Crown Prince 
would probably turn’ the scale; but the Crown Prince, though 
favourable to the Parliamentary majority, dislikes and distrusts 
the Premier. The result therefore, will probably depend upon 
the balance in the Treasury which the King can expend in an ad 
interim enlargement of the Army. 


The discussion on the capacity of Man for progress or degeneracy 
has been continued before the British Association, Sir John Lub- 
bock leading the way with a reply to the Duke of Argyll. The 
papers as reported—and the reports seem very indifferent—add 
little to the previous arguments, and there is one point of great 
importance upon which no one offers an explanation. It is maintained 
by most of those who oppose the development theory that no race has 
ever advanced without contact with another race, that isolation 
is degradation. Mr. A. R. Wallace, for instance, a most compe- 
tent observer, says, ‘* Suppose that a European colony were entirely 
isolated from their race, then, he thought, there was almost a 
moral certainty that in the course of centuries they would suffer a 
considerable amount of degradation, and hardly be recognized as 
the descendants of a civilized people.” ‘The audience cheered, but 

















did they know what they were cheering, an assertion that man is 


women must and do know everything, and that they can learn | not a race, that there is no human family ? If there is such a race 


nothing from Formosa of which they are not aware already. | 


That answer, as we said last week, would be final, if it were only 
true; but it is not, and it is because it is not that all the discus- 
sion has arisen. ‘The conviction of English society is that there 
are evils which are increased by the public discussion of them, 
and though English society may be wrong in its main thesis— 
we think it is right—it is certainly not wrong thus far, 
that such discussion should not have the attraction of a 
forbidden pleasure. The representation of a harlot on the 
stage has that attraction, and is therefore in the exist- 
ing state of society injurious. Mr. Boucicault’s second argu- 


as Man, then that race, living on an island called Earth, in absolute 
isolation from all other similar islands and races, has advanced, 
instead of degenerating. If the whole family can advance, why 
not a bit of it? Indeed, one bit does advance, namely, the white 
man, who is intellectually as isolated from all other races as if he 
lived in a separate island. He advances even morally, having with- 
in the last one hundred years without a fresh revelation developed a 
new moral faculty,—the sympathy which impels us to relieve a 
suffering we neither see nor fear for ourselves. That sympathy was 
wholly wanting even to Christians as a body two hundred years ago. 





That degeneracy is possible seems to us clear, but so also is pro- 
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gress. Who taught the Hellenes sculpture? or what isolation 
can be so perfect as that of, say, the mathematician who has got 
just beyond the remainder of mankind? Yet he goes on. 


Mr. Wallace, in the same discussion, stated a fact of great 
value to those who believe, as we do, that conscience is inherent, 
but he drew from it a deduction it will scarcely bear. He has 
had an immense experience of savages, and says he has repeatedly 
found among them ‘‘a most delicate sense of right and wrong,” and 
deduces from that a theory that they are degenerate persons, who 
have retained amidst their degeneracy a primeval idea of morals. 
Why? Why should not their sense of right and wrong be as 
inherent as their sense of sight or hearing, and due, like it, either 
to the Creator, as we should say, or, as our opponents would 
phrase it, to Nature? Mr. Wallace seems from his books to have 
on some points an unusually delicate sense of right and wrong. Is 
that a proof that he has degenerated from the Pict, who was pro- 
bably his ancestor? Mr. Wallace wishes, we imagine, to prove that 
such a sense must have come from revelation, that is, from God. 
That we also believe, but why limit (rod to one operation? Why 
should not conscience, like sight, be given to each new baby as 
one of his faculties for the conduct of life? If it be all from Adam, 
how does the dog come by it? Did he catch it, like a disease, 
from man ? 


There is, then, to be some starring in the provinces, Punch 
notwithstanding. ‘The Attorney-General, Sir Robert Collier, is 
the first member of the Government who has addressed his con- 
stituents. le told them thai this House of Commons was the 
best he had ever sat in, sincere, patient, business-like, and with 
one great virtue, continence of tongue. It has worked hard, 
though the wonderful assiduity of the Premier in working the 
Irish Church Bill greatly relieved his assistants, and it will have 
to work hard next year. ‘There is the Land Bill ‘“‘ which Govern- 
ment is attentively studying,” and which will * satisfactorily ” 
solve that problem; the law of naturalization ; the Patent Law ; 
the law of trades’ unions, education, the game law, and many other 
subjects, upon which legislation is becoming imperative. Sir R. 
Collier, of course, was guarded in his reference to the Lords, though 
he alluded to the divergence between them and the Commons ; but 
his colleague in the seat, Mr. W. Morrison, was less reticent. He 
said that wherever he looked he found ‘ himself stopped by the 
phantom of the House of Lords,” and believed the reform of that 
House sooner or later imperative, a statement greatly cheered, as 
was a similar remark made by Mr. Mundella at Sheffield. The 
note having been struck, the ‘‘ phantom” will, we imagine, be a 
point in every speech delivered during the recess. 





The popular impression about Italy as the land par excellence of 
assassination has, it appears, some basis in fact. The proportion 
of homicides to population is highest in the peninsula, being 
10°82 for every 100,000 souls, while in Spain it is 8-24, in Sweden 
2-02, in England 1-95, and in Belgium only 0°16. About a fifth 
of the cases of homicide in North Italy are infanticides, the pro- 
portion diminishing as we go South, till in Sicily it is only 2 per 
cent., a reduction probably in inverse ratio to the importance 
attached to chastity. 


Sir Bartle Frere, in a paper on ‘‘ Geography” read before the 
British Association on Saturday, made a suggestion which, so far 
as we can remember, is new, and will have results. People have 
discussed the prudence of making a road from India to Western 
China too much as a matter of finance. He thinks that if made 
a portion of the overflowing population of China would instantly 
pour into Assam and Pegu, where we have vast territories want- 
ing only population. ‘That is true, for it has happened in Siam, 
and such an immigration would enormously increase both our 
revenue and our security. Regiments of Chinese Sepoys would 
just counterbalance regiments of Hindostanees. But has Sir 
Bartle considered what, when we have filled up these great 
valleys, is tobecome of the yearly increasing number of Bengalees? 
They are multiplying till half our social difficulties arise from the 
competition for farms, and the only outlet for them is the region 
the Chinese are to take. They can press westward, to be sure, into 
the jungle, but they will very soon fill that up. 





The Bishop of Winchester has, it is stated, signified his inten- 
tion to take immediate advantage of the new Act enabling Bishops 
to resign. He only waits to wind up pressing affairs. It is be- 
lieved, thongh we in no way vouch for the belief, that the Bishop 
of Oxford will be translated to Winchester, Dean Stanley ap- 
pointed to Oxford, and Dr. Vaughan promoted to the Deanery of 
Westminster. ‘The Bishop of Exeter has not apparently made up 


his mind, that when one cannot perform the work one is paid 
to perform, it is a duty to transfer the work to other hands, and 
the necessity for a measure compelling the State superintendents 
of ecclesiastical affairs to accept superannuation pensions still 
exists. 


The Times publishes a very pathetic letter from a nailmaker, 
who says there are 22,000 men, women, and children in South 
Staffordshire and East Worcestershire starving, in consequence of 
a strike forced on the nailmakers by their rate of wages. Their 
wages have been gradually reduced, apparently by competition, 
until a good hand makes only 12s. a week, out of which he has to 
pay his share of smithy rent, fuel for the blast, and the cost of 
conveyance to the warehouse, so that the remainder is insufficient 
for bare maintenance. The trade have consequently struck, and 
are starving. If this statement is true, the best thing the nail- 
makers could do would be to abandon a trade clearly overstocked 
with hands. Why cannot all uails be made by machinery ? 


The gradual decline of President Grant in American opinion is 
noteworthy, for there is little evidence of any strong political 
reason. He is very lenient to Conservatives, but that may be 
wise ; and he has failed to oust the politicians by trade, but that 
may not be his fault ; and he writes rather indiscreet letters, 
but the letters are sound enough in principle. Nevertheless, 
it is certain that, for some reason not quite perceptible over 
here, a tone of contempt towards the President is becoming 
apparent in both parties. The idea seems to be that he is a bored 
man, who does not care about politics at all, but wants to be 
amused, and is not amused by incessant receptions of office- 
seekers, and people intent on giving advice, and financiers who 
worry him about questions he knows nothing about. ‘That state 
of mind is quite intelligible—it was Napoleon's, for instance, 
always—but there seems to be something else. Is it possible 
—the idea looks absurdly inconsistent with his career, but still it 
is expressed in quarters not given to railing—that General Grant 
is, when not called on for real work, just a little frivolous ? 


What are these good folks at the Cape at? Perhaps Sir 
Frederick Rogers, in the interval which must elapse before he has 
forced all the Colonies to join the United States, will inquire. 
According to the news received by the last mail they propose to 
pass a master-and-servant law which re-establishes a mitigated 
slavery. If the servant disobeys orders, he is to be liable to flog- 
ging, imprisonment with hard labour, spare diet, and solitary 
confinement ; while, if the master ill-treats him, he is only liable 
to be fined. The law applies to Europeans, and they were going 
to resist, but were comforted on being told that it wes applic- 
able to all, but would only be applied to Kaffirs,—that is, the law 
is not only unjust in itself, but will be worked unjustly. As the 
Cape is not under responsible government, the law can be rejected, 
and the Administration censured ; and the House of Commons 
being what it is, we think we may guarantee that if that is not 
done, the Colonial Office wil! have an unpleasant quarter-of-an- 
hour. Just imagine that the men who will not care a straw about 
this are the men who declared Maories ill-used ! 


We would call the attention of our readers to the very remark- 
able, and to us quite unexpected, evidence of Mr. Coningsby as to 
the piety of American workmen. ‘The general run of evidence has 
been the other way, to show that universal education produced 
universal indifference to religious teaching. We do not, however, 
agree that the scene he describes so well in the American train could 
not have occurred in England. Granted a real equality among the 
hearers, so that no one was thinking that his neighbours thought 
him vulgar or odd, we rather think it might have happened. At all 
events, we were present when it did happen, among a rather 
rough crowd in a steamboat ou the Orwell, when everybody be- 
haved very much as Mr. Coningsby describes. It is true, the 
gentleman who called to prayers was a very well-known and 
highly-respected man, but we doubt if in any case the call would 
have been either rejected or ridiculed. Mr. Coningsby’s evidence 
about the bad press of America, which undoubtedly exists, seems 
to indicate not so much the viciousness of society, as its determi- 
nation that viciousness shall not be put down by force. Lift the 
force in England, and the Dugdales would publish a newspaper, 
and the newspaper would succeed. The evil is kept down; but it 
is there none the less, and the real question is, whether freedom 
or repression secures the quicker cure. In the cognate instance of 
what the Americans call “the nude drama,” freedom has 
succeeded, and vice has died of want. 


Consols were on Friday evening 93} to 933. 
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choose a clergyman than the ratepayers, and as little likely to 
e select him from any bad motive. uses enough, no doubt 
TOPICS OF THE DAY lect him from any bad motive. Ab h Ag 
a Soameeten: have grown up under the system, but they are not so grave as 
THE DUKE OF ST. ALBANS ON CHURCH those which would follow a universal system of election. A 
PATRONAGE. bad man, or a lazy man, or a selfish man, here and there in 


HE Duke of St. Albans has declined to do his duty to the 
parishioners of Redbourne. He is patron, by law, of the 

State vicarage of that name, a vicarage supported out of 
public money, and a vacancy having occurred, his duty was to 
select the very best clergyman he could discover to fill it, 
taking, of course, due trouble in his search. Instead of doing 
that, he wrote to the leading parishioner, Mr. Hall, to say that 
he would accept any clergyman recommended by the congre- 
gation, and requested them to perform the “important task ”’ 
now entrusted by law to himself. That is precisely as if Lord 
Dufferin, being Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, had 
written to the debtors of Liverpool to elect the County-Court 
Judge. His motive was, we admit, most excellent, and as 
patronage has a pecuniary value, he is entitled to the praise of 
entire disinterestedness ; but we confess our inability either to 
understand his reasoning, or the chorus of praise and thanks- 
giving his action has called forth. The Duke says he desires 
to give “ the laity more voice in the selection of their minis- 
ters,’ and thus ‘‘ strengthen the hands and increase the useful- 
ness of the clergy of the Church of England,’—in themselves 
most excellent designs. But is the Duke himself in Orders ? 
Because, if he is not, he has not increased the power of the 
laity at all; but has only transferred power from an instructed 
and responsible layman, who can be reached by opinion, to an 
uninstructed and irresponsible knot of laymen who cannot be 
reached by anybody, and who have not, as he himself has, a 
motive for careful choice. The Duke’s motive,—supposing 
him to be, as his action would suggest, a man of some public 
spirit,—would be to do the very best he could for the parish, 
while the motive of the congregation would be to secure the 
clergyman most agreeable to themselves irrespective of the inter- 
ests of the community. For it must be noticed the Duke has not 
given the patronage to the inhabitants, who might be assumed, 
at all events, to know their own interest, but to the congregation, 
whose interest is not necessarily that of the community at 
large, and this, although the very ground and motive of the 
entire transaction is the appointment not of a Minister to the 
Episcopalians living in Redbourne, but of a Vicar of Redbourne, 
of a man, that is, charged to maintain and, if he can, increase 
the spiritual life of all souls within that territorial division. 
There is some sort of cynical sense in an arrangement which 
vests the right of election in the whole body of ratepayers, 
though it makes the purse the supreme power in the Church ; 
and a strong defence might be made for a system which vested 
it in all parishioners, women as well as men; but there is no 
reason whatever in vesting it in a special group of persons 
whose principal claim is, that, being regular attendants on 
public worship, they less than the remainder need the Vicar’s 
attention. To confine the choice of a physician to the healthy 
is at least a proceeding requiring defence. England does not 
support a State Church in order that the congregation of Red- 
bourne parish church may have the teaching they like, but in 
order that the people of Redbourne parish may have in their 
midst a man whom the State deems competent to instruct and 
civilize them. As to “ strengthening ’’ the hands of the clergy- 
man selected, are they not rather weakened by his new position 
as the representative of the tenant-farmers as well as of the 
Almighty? English Members of Parliament are very careful 
to say that once elected, they represent both divisions of the 
electors ; but, as a matter of fact, we all know which division 
can exercise the greater authority over them. Suppose the 
tenantry of Redbourne to be, as they will be under the Duke’s 
letter, the virtual patrons, and suppose their special sin to be, 
as it very often is, a disposition to grind their labourers, is the 
new Vicar of Redbourne likely to be less or more willing to 
denounce that great offence? It may be said that this objec- 
tion applies to all private patronage, that a Vicar selected by 
the Duke would be as likely to condone his special sins as the 
Vicar elected by his congregation is to condone theirs, and we 
acknowledge that were an ideal system possible, private patron- 
age would be no part of it, that every living would be filled 
in each county by a State official specially appointed to that 
end, and specially responsible for his appointments—a lay 
Bishop, in faet; but the question now is between two imper- 
fect modes, and of them we believe that the one now in vogue 
is the better. Taking our civilization as it is, the owner of 


an advowson is, nine times out of ten, better qualified to 


the Church, is not so great an evil as the reduction of the 
teaching of the whole Church to the standard which the 
majority of ratepayers approve. 

“But,” a good many of our friends will say, “you 
have still left the pith of the question untouched. Granted 
that the Duke of St. Albans would make a better selec- 
tion than Mr. Hall,” with whom the appointment at 
Redbourne will mainly rest, ‘our principle is still un- 
affected. It is, for good or for evil, the right of a congrega- 
tion to select its own spiritual teacher,—the man who, to 
the best of its judgment, it believes most qualified to raise its 
spiritual tone.” It is not. Granted a State Church, the only 
right in the matter is the right of the State, that is, of the 
whole body of the people to do what is best for itself, not 
what is best for an isolated parish, still less what is best for a 





single congregation. The congregation of Redbourne might 
prefer, very likely would prefer, a Minister of the tea-going 
starap, a man who would “ mix,” as the country folk say, who 
would, in all but personal piety, be as like those whom he has 
to teach as possible, who, at any rate, would not be in address 
and language a standing reproach to their civilization. The 
State, that is, the nation acting through its own best citizens, 
does not like that, but prefers to place in each parish 
a cultivated gentleman who shall be able to raise all 
round him, instead of being an _ indistinguishable unit 
in the mass, and the State, so long as a State Church 
exists, has the moral right to enforce that wise preference 
in the face of all local opposition, just as much right as 
it has to insist that it will choose all persons invested 
with judicial power. The reason for not surrendering that 
right is, that the whole people through its representatives 
can and will choose better judges than any section of the 
people,—compare Coroners with County Court Judges,—and 
the reasoning is just as applicable to the State clergy. The 
delegation of this power to individuals may be wrong—it 
undoubtedly is so in principle—but it is tolerated because, on 
the whole, the individuals do consent to regard themselves in 
the matter of patronage as responsible officials; and because 
their apparently absolute right of choice is sternly controlled by 
officers of the State, who are not indeed, as they ought to 
be, movable laymen ; but who are, nevertheless, quite within 
reach of very efficacious means of punishment if they grossly 
neglect their duty. It is the Bishop’s fault if the patroa 
abuses his trust. There are abuses enough, God knows, under 
the system, and we should be the first to advocate their 
abolition. The Sale of Advowsons is, in principle, just as bad: 
as the sale of the right to appoint the Judges or the Members 
of the House of Commons; while the existence of hereditary 
livings, though not assailable on moral grounds, is in practice 
a fruitful source of mischief, men training themselves for the 
Church who otherwise would never dream of such a career. 
But the remedy for these evils is not the transfer of patronage 
from private and irresponsible individuals to equally private 
and more irresponsible cliques called “ congregations,” but to 
bestow it again where it ought always to have remained, with 
responsible State officials, intent on doing as well for the 
people as they are when they select Judges or Inspectors of 
Education, and as responsible both for malfeasance and want 
of judgment in their selections. 

Of course, if the State ever ceases to think it expedient to 
maintain a State Church, our reasoning ceases to apply, though 
we should still maintain that election was a most inexpedient 
and inappropriate mode of selecting ministers, as inex- 
pedient and inappropriate as a similar mode of appointing 
judges; but our business now is not with that state of affairs, 
but with the management of an Established Church. We 
contend that, granted the existence of such a Church, the 
action of the Duke of St. Albans, so far from being one deserv- 
ing of imitation, is a distinct step in the wrong direction, is an 
effort to remove the very best feature in all State Churches, 
the independence of the clergy, and to remove it in the very 
worst way, namely, by vesting the patronage in the hands of 
those who have of necessity the least interest in representing 
the wholecommunity. A congregational system of Church organ- 
ization is intelligible, and may be most beneficial, and so may be 
a State Church; but a mixture of the two can but combine all 
the evils of both systems, the intellectual slavery which is the 





evil of Free Churches, with the impunity for neglect of duty 
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which is the grand drawback to establishments. The Red- | 
bourne minister is sure to be of the creed the Redbourne | 


farmers approve, while, once appointed, he may do as little as 
any other nominee. 





WHO IS TO BE LORD JUSTICE ? 


ARTLY owing to the universal absence of the lawyers, 
partly to the want of any man whose claims to the place 
seem paramount, there is very little speculation about Sir C. 
J. Selwyn’s successor. Under all the circumstances, this is 
not surprising, and yet the post is one uf sufficient prominence 
to make it intensely significant. It is not only the accident of 
our having both the law officers of the Crown chosen from the 
common-law bar that deprives us of what would otherwise be 
the principle of natural selection. The same thing happened 
to the Conservatives a year and a half ago, when Sir John 
Karslake and the present Mr. Justice Brett were Attorney and 
Solicitor-General, and the Lord Justiceship was vacated by Lord 
Cairns being raised to the woolsack. We grant that the Govern- 
ment of the day had a resource which we have not; they were able 
to reward the long and distinguished services, the tried and pre- 
eminent merits of Vice-Chancellor Wood. But then the Conserva- 
tive lawyers had just had an unexampled run of luck ; Cairns, 
Fitzroy Kelly, Bovill, Rolt, Selwyn, Malins had been provided 
for within a year. On the Liberal side we have had no such 
clearance. Our last Attorney-General who has risen to any 
important post is Lord Westbury. Before the appointment of 
Vice-Chancellor James, who has not put himself forward at 
all in political world, we had not filled up any place in the 
Court of Chancery for nearly fifteen years. Our last common- 
law judge is Mr. Justice Lush. And yet we find ourselves 
in such a position, that our first high appointment will pro- 
bably be given to one who is not a politician, who has made a 
good figure at the Bar, but is not free from rivals, whose 
experience as a judge is brief, and not exceptionally brilliant. 
We do not say that, as things stand, a better appointment is 
possible. There are good reasons why Sir Roundell Palmer 
should not take the lower room, while a very short time must 
place him in the highest. There are objections to the 
appointment of Lord Westbury, even if he would accept 
the office. In the case of Lord Cairns, too, there are grave 
scruples. One possibility remains, but it is barely a possibility, 
and we hardly know if we do well to hint at it. It will be 
safer to discuss the other chances first, and to come round to 
that if everything else fails us. 

It is perfectly clear that a Lord Justice of Appeal in 
Chancery must command the undivided confidence of the 
legal profession. The Court in which he sits is in a large 
proportion of cases the Court of Final Appeal; the mass of 
business brought into it requires a despatch, a promptness 
which the House of Lords does not even attempt, and the 
individual judgment of its members is much more steadily 
brought into play than is the case in the Exchequer Chamber. 
The constitution of the latter Court seems to have been dic- 
tated by the idea that in the multitude of counsellors 
there is safety ; while the House of Lords has, of course, that 
prestige which belongs to the character of its members, 
has the greatest opportunities for deliberating, can call in the 
aid of all the judges, and is not bound by their opinions. 
There is this, moreover, to be said, that both the House of Lords 
and the Exchequer Chamber are something more or something 
less than Courts of Appeal. In the one, a man is not 
‘appointed on account of his judicial powers; in the other, he 
sits to-day on those brethren who will sit on him to-morrow. 
The work of the Lords Justices, however, is purely and ex- 
clusively appellate, and this makes it the more important 
that when a man is not chosen for the court on account of 
the same qualities as might raise him to the House of 
Lords, he should be a first-rate lawyer. This was the course 
pursued with regard to the two Lords Justices who sat 
throughout the first eighteen years of the Court’s existence, 
Knight Bruce and Turner. Neither of them had been in 
political office, only one of them had sat in Parliament. 
Since their time the post has apparently been considered one 
which ought to be conferred on law officers of the Crown, and 
Cairns, Rolt, and Selwyn have made us look impatiently on 
the present limits to our choice. But it is here that the diffi- 
culty arises. As we have said, it is not likely that Sir Roundell 
Palmer will accept anything short of the woolsack. Our only 
Chancery barristers in Parliament are Mr. Jessel, Mr. Hughes, 
and Mr. Osborne Morgan, the two latter of whom are absolute 





first has not yet added Parliamentary position to his great 
legal success. It would be far too daring an experiment to 
take a Chancery judge from the common-law side of West- 
minster Hall, though Lord Lyndhurst passed from the Mid- 
land Circuit to the Mastership of the Rolls. And yet even here 
Liberals are not so well represented as we might expect to be. 
We have Sir R. Collier and Sir J. Coleridge, Mr. Denman and 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt, Mr. Davison and Serjeant Simon, Mr. 
Henry James and Mr. Watkin Williams, but more than half 
of these are new men, and of them it is too early to speak with 
confidence. The present prospect is not, on the whole, a 
cheering one. 

If, then, we are driven from the purely political field, we 
must make our choice between two other alternatives. We 
may either fix upon a lawyer pure and simple, or we may 
select one who, having risen as high as politics will take him, 
is now independent of their help. In the first class, Vice- 
Chancellor James seems the favourite, and we have no doubt 
that he will make a good Lord Justice. It would have been 
better if he had sat longer as Vice-Chancellor, and if his 
reputation at the Bar had not been so much overshadowed by 
Sir Roundell Palmer and Mr. Jessel. But we do not think 
this a sufficient reason for putting Mr. Jessel over his head. 
If the other alternative be adopted, the choice is larger, but 
it is not so free from grave embarrassment. First of all, we 
may doubt whether any ex-Lord Chancellor would feel it con- 
sistent with his dignity to accept anything below that office, 
though we may cite the example of Lord Lyndhurst, who 
took the post of Chief Baron of the Exchequer after giving up 
the Seals. But this is not the only difficulty. With almost 
all the men of this class there is some political objection. Take 
the case of Lord Westbury. His conduct with regard to the 
Irish Church does not make it more easy than it otherwise would 
be to approach him. Take the case of Lord Cairns. Would 
not the offer of such a post look as if the Government was 
holding out some inducement to a practised debater to abstain 
from expressing himself strongly on points of difference? We 
know very well that when the same post was offered to Lord 
Cairns on the last vacancy, an assurance was given him that 
nothing of the kind was expected of him, but he was not then 
leader of the Opposition in the House of Lords. He could 
not possibly combine the two functions. The offer of the 
Lord Justiceship then might have left his hands free as one 
of the most prominent members of the Opposition, but it would 
wear a very different aspect now. One name, indeed, remains, 
but with that there are other and more peculiar difficulties. 
The greatest of all is that the suggestion can come from no one 
but from him who would naturally be the last to make it. 
We do not venture to throw it out: it only occurs to us as 
a possibility. What if Lord Hatherley himself were to return 
to the Court over which he presided for eight months, and for 
which he is so eminently fitted, thus enabling Government to 
strengthen its hands in the Upper House by the introduction of 
Sir Roundell Palmer without losing the immense help it derives 
from Lord Hatherley himself? The point is one solely for 
his consideration. He would naturally reflect where he could 
be of most service. He would ask himself whether the place 
he now fills, and in which he has rendered himself eminently 
useful to his party, is calculated to employ all his powers to the 
best advantage. In the long run, we think he would prefer the 
place from whence he rose, but no one can expect that he 
should wish to return to it already. To give up the position 
of Lord Chancellor from such motives would be an act of 
unparalleled generosity, and we should not have mentioned 
it, if we thought it would also be one of self-sacrifice. 


THE “ ALBERT” AND ITS INDIAN POLICYHOLDERS. 


E recommend the Anglo-Indian policyholders in the 
Albert Life Assurance Company to reject the compro- 

mise suggested by the Liquidators, to stop all payments what- 
ever, to subscribe a sum equal to six months’ premiums, to 
secure the best agent they can find,—preferentially Sir Charles 
Jackson, General Hannyngton, or any equally competent per- 
son of the unbribable kind,—and to authorize him to hunt all 
concerned in the management of the Company throughall Courts 
available ; to insist on a merciless inquiry into the causes of all 
losses; and more especially into the losses which have followed 
the fusion of their own Company, the Medical and Invalid, with 
the Albert ; to try the question whether the shareholders are or 
are not liable for any misrepresentations; and above ail, to 
oppose any compromise, however advantageous, which would 


juniors, being in the last batch of Queen’s Counsel, while the ; deprive them of one shilling for the benefit of the Albert 
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Company. The real power now rests with them. Heavy 
sufferers as they have been and will be, they are still not 
helpless fathers of families, with no courage and no habit of 
combination, like the majority of the English policyholders, 
but educated men, with safe incomes, with brains enough to 
organize themselves, and with a long experience as to the ad- 
vantage they can derive from tenacity of purpose and obstinacy 
of decision. Let the Indians “ peg away” at the Albert as they 
pegged away at Parliament about officers’ rank, about fur- 
loughs, and about the Banda and Kirwee prize-money, and 
we venture to say they will come out of the scrape better 
off than they will under the liquidators’ proposal, and perform a 
duty besides which it is due to their honour and their future 
safety to fulfil. We say to their honour, because it is full 
time that the English in India should cease to be regarded in the 
City as silly sheep with heavy fleeces ; and due to their safety 
because, unless they show on some one great occasion how 
dangerous it is to rob them, they will be robbed for ever. 
We know how heavily they have been hit of late; how much 
of their accumulations has gone in Bank shares, and finance 
companies, and tea-gardens, and the rest of the contrivances 
for making promoters’ fortunes; but they have still their 
incomes, great knowledge of law, and, above all, men whom 
they can trust to “hold on” as only Anglo-Indians with a 
grievance ever do hold on, and they are bound in honour not 
to accept proposals which imply in every line condonation for 
all the proceedings which have resulted in their ruin, pro- 
ceedings which have never been investigated, to which they 
have been no parties except as sufferers; and which, unless 
they stir, will in all human probability be forgotten in five 
years. They are much more powerful than they think, for 
their business is exceedingly valuable,—is, in fact, the busi- 
ness which makes compromise possible, and we recommend 
them to fight hard. 

If, on the whole, they would rather not fight, or the Govern- 
ment actuaries advise them not to fight, we recommend them 
to reject all compromise, to refuse to pay anything, or 
sign anything, and to sit quiet, taking whatever they can get 
out of the wreck, and petition the Government of India to 
open a guaranteed Life Insurance Office and Annuity Office on 
the plans of the Uncovenanted Service Family Pension Fund, 
already so successful. Even with a loading of ten per cent. 
profit for Government, they will be better off than they will in 
the hands of any private speculators whatever; will be much 
more secure, and will, in the long run, be charged much lower 
premiums. We believe that the Government, which is most 
anxious to reduce the Indian debt, would accept any reason- 
able proposal of the kind, and thus enable the policyholders 
not only to secure themselves, but to stand on a solid vantage- 
ground in all dealings with the liquidators, whose proposals 
seem to us not so much inadmissible as absurd. These men say 
in their published programme that if the Albert Company is 
broken up at once the liabilities would amount to £3,260,000, 
and the assets would not be more than £310,000. The 
meaning of that statement is, that policyholders and other 
creditors would have to be content with 2s. in the pound,—a 
full justification for the most severe inquiry. But it must be 
remembered in India that this calculation of so bad a dividend 
is based on the assumption that “the produce of calls under 
an absolute liquidation would probably not exceed £100,000,” 
a statement of which there is no proof whatever, and can 
be none until it is ascertained by a suit in equity how 
far the shareholders are liable, and how far the creditors’ 
claim may be improved by investigations into past dividends, 
fusions, and so on, in the course of which facts may be dis- 
covered materially affecting the creditors’ legal claims and 
the Company’s legal liabilities. The Committee of English 
policyholders affirm that the Directors had no authority to 
arrange any fusions whatever, and are, therefore, liable 
for all losses so incurred. If, however, the policyholders, 
condoning all that has passed, are willing to form a new 
Company, then they are to receive—what? Their money ? 
Oh dear, no! not their money, but such portion of it 
as they themselves may subscribe. They are to agree 
to a reduction in their policies ranging from 40 per cent. 
in the case of old policies, down to 5 per cent. in young 
policies, or an average of 25 per cent. on all; but that reduc- 
tion will not, of course, be extended to their premiums. If it 
were, the compromise would be useless, and the policyholders 
are thorefore, in fact, to buy their own safety, not to receive 
it at*the hands of the shareholders. The new policies would 
Be handed over to a new company, formed of the policy- 
holders themselves and the old shareholders, and with a pro- 





vision that 80 per cent. of the profits shall be given to the 
new owners, and only 20 per cent. to the old shareholders, 
There is liberality for you! The depositors must abandon 
25 per cent. of their claims, but if they do it the bankers will] 
kindly accept a gift of one-fifth of future profits. The proposal 
seems incredible, but here are the ¢pséssima verba of the pro- 
gramme :—“ The actual result would be that the reorganized 
Company would practically be a Mutual Assurance Company, 
but having 20 per cent. of its profits set aside for the old 
Shareholders in the Albert Life Assurance Company, from 
which it had obtained its business.” 

In other words, the policyholders are to forego 25 per cent. 
of their claims; are to form a new Insurance Company out 
of their own money, as shareholders, with all shareholders’ 
risks; are to buy the business of the Albert, which is 
in suspension, and are to pay for the high privilege of 
obtaining that business one-fifth of their own profits, and 
pay it to the very Company which has reduced them to 
this position! What right have the shareholders to a shilling, 
let alone a shilling and full exemption from any obligation 
to pay off their just debts? One would think from this pro- 
gramme that to take premiums for years and then not pay the 
policies was an act of virtue, for which the premium-takers 
ought not only to be rewarded, but rewarded at the expense 
of the premium-payers. The utter absurdity, not to say the 
impudence of the proposal from the policy-holders’ point of 
view, will be best seen by considering the effect of its rejec- 
tion. The policyhollers, if they reject it, will get their 
share of all saved out of the wreck, will get their chance of 
anything Chancery may extract from the shareholders— 
Overend Gurney’s creditors have received 19s. in the pound— 
and may then form a Mutual Assurance Society of their own, 
with no taint of the old management in it, no obligation to 
pay away 20 per cent. of their profits, and no reduction upon 
their premiums except the proportional one for increased age, 
which, in the case of the Anglo-Indians, will certainly be less 
than the one-fifth they are requested to throw into the gutter. 
What does the Albert offer them in return for all their con- 
cessions? As far as we can see, absolutely nothing, except 
the privilege of alleviating the sufferings of Albert share- 
holders, which sufferings are not due in the faintest degree to 
the default of the unhappy policyholders, who, being the 
victims, are to pay, instead of receiving compensation. If the 
English policyholders like to agree, we have, of course, no 
opposition to offer. They are on the spot, they have legal 
advice, and if they like subscribing towards the comfort of the 
shareholders whose management has placed them in their 
painful position, Heaven forbid that we should oppose such a 
display of the highest Christian virtue,—such a perfect ful- 
filment of the command about the other cheek. Our business 
is not to fight their battle, but just to warn those poor people 
on the other side of the world who, having paid nearly 
double rates all their lives, are to go on paying them in order 
that their own subscriptions may provide payment for their 
own claims, that they had better tear up their policies and 
buy deferred annuities from the next native they see, than 
accede to the proposal so artlessly submitted by the Liquidators 
of the Albert Office. 





THE RETURNS ON RAILWAY INVESTMENTS. 


E believe it is the understanding in the City that the 
Railway accounts, which are now almost all made up 

for the past half-year, have been “ good.”” To outsiders there 
does not seem very much to be thankful for. In a good many 
of the principal Companies there is no advance at all upon the 
dividend for the corresponding period of 1868, and although an 
important company, which now pays 2 per cent., yielded nothing 
last year to its shareholders, half the improvements which have 
taken place amount only to one-quarter per cent. per annum. 
This means that every ordinary shareholder in such companies 
gets half-a-crown more in the half-year for every hundred 
pounds he has invested. So small an improvement seems 
hardly worth counting. In a business, however, where com- 
petition is preternaturally keen, and the minutest fractions 
are the occasion of perpetual dealings, there is probably good 
reason for the opinion that a slight general advance, if there 
are no drawbacks, especially following a time when every- 
thing has been dull, makes all the difference between good 
and bad; and we may, therefore, accept the opinion of the 
City. The year has been “ good,” and it may not be uninstruc- 
tive to inquire what is meant by a good half-year for English 
Railway investments, in which about five hundred millions 
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have been sunk. Apparently a good year means a year in 
which a Railway returns “all over,” that is, on its whole 
capital, 4 per cent. 

It will be convenient to take the most important Companies 
only, of which we may reckon fourteen, with an aggregate 
capital of about £360,000,000. Analyzing the Reports which 
have been made, we find that the gross traffic receipts of these 
Companies amount to about £15,600,000, and that deducting 
the working expenses, the net dividend on the total capi'‘al 
would average barely 4 per cent. Of course, this average is 
made up, in fact, by a great many varieties, debenture in- 
terest and preference dividends frequently leaving the ordi- 
nary capital with no dividend at all, or a very small one; but 
in hardly any case is the dividend more than 6 per cent., and, 
taking the accounts all over, 4 per cent. may be assumed as the 
return for the investment of Railway capital. Looked at in this 
way, it is seen out of how very small a real improvement the 
improved dividends which have been so much thought of in the 
City have come. The increase in the gross traflic comes to 
little more than half a million—about a 3-per-cent. increase— 
and would hardly be a quarter per cent. all over on the Rail- 
way capital invested. It looks more, because it is distributed 
on a small portion of the capital only, the remainder receiving 
preference dividends of some sort, and the City being fond of 
devices to reduce to the smallest possible dimensions the 
capitat on which there is a variable dividend; but 
when closely looked at, the real significance of the im- 
provement appears. It would take about two millions of an 
increase in the annual traffic receipts, without additional 
working expenses, to add even 1 per cent. to the return 
on the whole capital of Railways; and it will, therefore, 
manifestly be some time before there is any improvement 
in the present rates. It is important to note, however, that 
Railways are not likely to be held as very profitable invest- 
ments. The profits on Railway capital may be low, but there 
is apparently no lack of competition among capitalists to 
receive them. Probably, if we were to measure the amount 
of capital interested in English Railways, not by the amount 
of the original investment, but by the nominal selling 
price of the stock, we should find that the average 
dividend was still about 4 percent. Altogether, about a 
third of the £360,000,000 invested in the principal Railways 
consists of ordinary capital on which there is a variable divi- 
dend ; but in the Companies where there is no dividend on this 
ordinary capital, the shares are far from being absolutely un- 
saleable, while a dividend of 5 per cent. only carries the shares 
above par. Thus the Great Eastern and London and Brighton, 
which have barely begun to pay even a half per cent. dividend, 
are quoted at 38 and 44; and even the London, Chatham, 
and Dover, which seems so far removed from paying, is quoted 
at 17. A 54 per cent. dividend, again, as in the London and 
North-Western, carries the shares of a company very nearly 
to 120. It would be difficult to pick out an important com- 
pany where 5 per cent. could be made on the ordinary shares. 
If we consider, besides, that there are 5 and 6 per cent. pre- 
ference or debenture stocks which are selling so as to pay 
4 per cent. or less than 4} per cent., we shall see how very 
nearly the bulk of the capital interested in Railways brings in 
little more than 4 per cent. to its owners. It would probably 
be within the mark to say that the return to investors varies 
between about 4 per cent. in the safest debentures, and 5 per 
cent. in the most speculative shares. 

A fact like this may be considered somewhat disheartening 
to the investing classes, or (as they may be better described) 
the saving classes of a community like ours. In the economy 
of modern society one of the greatest wants becomes the pro- 
vision of some machinery by which these classes may use their 
savings without much risk, and, if possible, with a considerable 
profit. Industrial operations are on so large a scale that they 
cannot accumulate their savings directly in property which 
would yield them a return. They must do so indirectly through 
the agency of Governments, or Municipalities, or Joint-Stock 
Companies ; and if these agencies fail them, the ability to use 
their savings to advantage, and consequently much of the 
encouragement to save, is gone. But it is not always easy 
to find these agencies, and the small profit on Railway 
investments would seem to imply that the saving classes are 
at a loss. 
Consols and the securities of the best foreign Governments | 
and the soundest joint-stock institutions, till now there is no- | 
thing more for them which they can fully trust. Hence the 
competition which brings them into Railways, content to | 
receive a bare 4 per cent. for their money, sometimes at very | 
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| great risks. That is to say, competition for means of investment 
| is so keen that people who save are glad to get a rate of interest 
| with some risk which would require a man to lay past half his 
‘income for twenty years to enable him to accumulate a sum 
‘which would afterwards yield him the same annual income 
| without working.” Of course, few English people save half 
their incomes, or anything like so munch; and the return 
| promised on their savings will seem proportionately meagre. 
| We confess we do not see where any improvement is 
| to come, at least so far as the rate of interest is concerned. 
Until joint-stock business is managed with much greater skill 
than it has been managed, those who must use their savings 
indirectly will have a narrow outlet for their means consistent 
with tolerable security. The requirements of Governments 
and the associations which, like Railways, ought to be safest on 
account of the simplicity of the business and the proportion of 
fixed capital required, are not apparently increasing so fast as 
the accumulation of the saving classes. These classes, it may 
be said, are not worse off than they have been, but it is doubt- 
ful whether they were so necessitous formerly as they are 
now, when there is more movement in society, and fortunes are 
made more rapidly, so that mere investors are easily left behind. 
There is another retlection which we are tempted to make. 
Railway shareholders, it is sometimes said, will oppose any 
attempt of Government to buy them up, or as it is sometimes 
put, to have the profits of their private business interfered 
with. But it does not appear that Railway business is so pro- 
fitable as to make the shareholders wish not to be interfered 
with. They could exchange very easily the small and insecure 
dividends they now receive for the secure and not very much 
smaller interest which the Government could offer. We sus- 
pect that if shareholders really object to any extent to being 
bought up, the cause must be not the profit they enjoy, but 
the unwillingness of some of them to give up speculation. They 
like the doubts and uncertainties and the chance of gambling 
profits, which arise from variations of a quarter or half per 
cent. in the dividends. Otherwise it is hardly possible to 
understand why the selling price of some stocks is so high 
as it is. 








THE BURLINGAME BUBBLE. 


HE Burlingame bubble would seem to have burst. It is 

just thirteen months since the Chinese Mission, nominally 
headed by Mr. Burlingame, but really controlled, we imagine, 
by “Chin Tajen and Sun Tajen, Ministers with consulting 
and advisory powers,” was entertained in New York, and since 
we endeavoured to show that its despatch was in vulgar Eng- 
lish a “ dodge,” intended to impose a fallacy upon the world. 
The Chinese were just then in one of their periodic fits of 
sulkiness with the foreigners, fits which have, we are bound 
to acknowledge, very considerable justification. They wanted 
to get rid of the treaties, to be able to treat Europeans in 
China as subjects, to remedy a genuine grievance, the right 
claimed by Europeans under certain circumstances of breaking 
their Custom-House rules, and generaily to be treated with 
more consideration. Finding it impossible to obtain these 
wishes by force, half awaking, indeed, to the fact that Europe 
was too strong for them, they hit on, or were advised to 
adopt, a very astute device, which they calculated would 
greatly impress the European Powers. They would make 
it appear that the newest and strongest of all the powers 
was decidedly opposed to the European pressure exercised upon 
Pekin, so opposed as to be willing to remonstrate as against a 
grievance. They selected, therefore, an American diplomatist 
of some ability and much experience as their nominal Envoy, 





placing, of course, two trusted Chinese by his side to observe 
his proceedings, and sent him first of all to America, to 
make a special treaty with the United States. The object of 
this treaty, as shortly described in speeches, was to “ throw 
open China”’ to Americans, provided they took the initiative 
in waiving the special privileges accorded to Europeans. They 





| . . ” ° 
‘splendid reception,” said many very pleasant and a few 


were, in fact, to give up the “capitulations,”’ as we call them 
in Turkey, or right to claim justice from their own Consuls, 
and to be allowed to make railways and telegraphs and 
“lines” for internal navigation in return. The men of the 
Eastern States were exceedingly amused and a little 


They have filled up the outlets afforded by; impressed with the Mission, and they are besides pene- 


trated with the perfectly just idea that there is a special 
relation between the Union and China arjsing out of geogra- 
phical and other circumstances, which may hereafter produce 


very great results. They, therefore, gave Mr. Burlingame a 
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very ridiculous things in his honour, urged the Senate to 
accept the new Treaty, and generally showed the disposition 
which they themselves describe as “friendly.” The Treaty 
was accepted, there were grand messages sent to China, 
there was much writing about the natural relations of Cali- 
fornia to her “ next-door neighbours,” and Mr. Burlin- 
game went his way to Europe rejoicing, for his grand end 
had been attained. This end was not to make this or that 
treaty, but to create throughout Europe an impression that 
America had assumed a special position towards China, that 
the Union intended to protect the Government of Pekin, in 
the sort of way in which it protects Spanish-America,— 
and that the Cabinets in urging their claims on the Regent 
Kung ran the risk of offending American susceptibilities. 
The Foreign Secretaries of Europe, however, who did not 
quite like this violation of the tradition that international 
law does not prevail East of Suez, and did not see their 
way to admitting China into the “comity of nations,” 
were very cool about new treaties, were inclined to think, 
indeed, that old treaties had better be more carefully 
observed before new ones were signed, and pooh-poohed 
Mr. Burlingame rather decidedly. He was treated, of 
course, with all the respect due to his character, and in Paris 
especially his Chinese confréres were received as well as visitors 
with plenty of money, sufficient rank, and no particular pre- 
judices about anything are pretty sure to be. Mr. Burlingame 
was very happy, and lived with a splendour worthy of his 
mission, and devised, it is said, many very gigantic and a few 
very sensible plans for developing the resources of the Empire, 
to its profit, and that of barbarians with money to invest at 
interest. The Mission, however, did not get on very fast. No 
Court conceded anything to it except courtesy and a fair hear- 
ing; there was no readiness to give up the capitulations, and 
great indisposition to confuse the politics of the United States 
with those of the two middle-aged ladies who, with Prince Kung, 
direct the foreign policy of China. The new Treaties hung 
fire, but still there was the one concluded with Washington, 
and that of itself was a coup which, in Mr. Burlingame’s eyes, 
quite justified all the expense attendant on Mr. Burlingame’s 
mission, however considerable it might have been. 

Meanwhile, the Washington Treaty got back to Pekin to be 
ratified, and was received there with a somewhat unexpected 
amount of opposition. Perhaps Mr. Burlingame, in the gene- 
rosity of his nature, had over-estimated the liberalism of his 
friends in Pekin, as he once over-estimated the political prospects 
of General Fremont, whom he described in a speech in Paris 
as “ waving the banner of our common country from the peaks 
of the Rocky Mountains in the face of the rising sun ;”’ perhaps 
the Chinese Cabinet were not quite satisfied with the effect 
of their diplomacy in relieving them of their foreign incubus ; 
or perhaps they were attacked with one of those fits of ultra- 
Conservatism which affect them whenever they think they see 
signs that the European pressure is becoming relaxed. Any- 
how, they discussed and discussed, and in the course of the 
discussions it came out, to the intense amusement of all the 
“‘Sinologues”—the people who know Chinese, and think, 
therefore, that they only can by possibility know China—that 
the Regency had not given Mr. Burlingame credentials to 
treat with Washington on equal terms, but had authorized 
him to visit certain tributary peoples, and make arrange- 
ments between them and their Suzerain in Pekin. The 
incident, if true, is very characteristic alike of the 
Chinese, who even while drawing up their Envoy’s creden- 
tials were imposing on him, and on the Powers to 
whom they accredited him, and of Mr. Burlingame, who, of 
course, had not an idea what his credentials contained, but it 
is of no other moment. The Chinese could have accepted the 
treaty if they liked, but they did not like, and at last they 
threw over their own Ambassador—just as they threw over 
Captain Osborn and Mr. Lay—and refused to ratify the agree- 
ment formulizing their own proposals. At the same time, the 
American Minister in Pekin, Mr. Ross Browne, having made 
himself acquainted with affairs, announced himself pleased 
with the refusal, declared the capitulations necessary, and 
stated, as the telegrams say, that “British policy,” by which 
he means the policy of abstinence from force, had failed. 
Both Washington and Pekin therefore repudiate the policy 
which was to have “commenced a new era in the inter- 
course between China and the world,” the astute device 
for making everybody think that Prince Kung and Mr, Seward 
were in perfect accord has failed, the bubble has exploded, 


and Mr. Burlingame is “planted there’’ in Paris, a Chinese | 
envoy whose treaties China will not ratify, an outside Ame- 
. > i 








rican diplomatist whose policy is pronounced by the insiders 


to be all wrong. There is no special alliance between 
Washington and Pekin, there is no special amity even ; above 
all, there is no Protectorate, and Chinese affairs are to be 
treated as if Fenians could not menace raids on Montreal, and 
as if Mr. Clay were not dear to the soul of the Russian Ozar. 

The result is not pleasant to us only because it fulfils our 
predictions, but because any other would have been produc- 
tive of infinite mischief. Falsehood never makes a good 
basis for negotiation, and the assertion that China ought to be 
admitted into “the comity of nations” involved a falsehood. 
Nobody recognizes more fully than ourselves that China is in 
many respects a civilized empire ; that it has, for instance, a 
regular and extremely powerful Government, which is obeyed 
much more readily than it suits all foreigners to acknowledge : 
that we ought, therefore, to deal with the Emperor, and not 
with his satraps ; and that to take redress by force from the 
Mandarins before we have asked for it from the Court is most 
unjust and oppressive. But the existence of a regular govern- 
ment is not all that is needful to peaceful negotiation on a 
footing of equality. A Government must be prepared, if it 
asks for the protection of international law, to observe 
international obligations, to keep its treaties, for example, 
to listen to complaints, to grant redress for injuries, to 
abstain carefully from insult, and even from disrespect. The 
Chinese Monarchy is not yet prepared to do any of these 
things, not ready to act frankly when provoked or honestly 
when complaining, and Europe is therefore driven to maintain 
for a time the principle it has hitherto maintained in all its 
Asiatic and African dealings, and indeed in all dealings with 
minor European Powers, namely, that the six Powers, as 
guardians of the peace of the world, and charged with its 
police, are bound to do justice, but are their own interpreters 
of the code by which justice is to be carried out. Of course 
that position binds them to restrain their own subjects most 
severely, to see that the defendants whom they summon before 
their bar suffer no wrong, any more than the plaintiffs who 
appeal to them, but the position itself is one from which 
they cannot as yet depart. China as yet must be content to 
receive orders, not merely to consider requests, and our duty 
is to see that the orders are just, and for the benefit of China, 
not merely to shrink from giving them. That upon certain 
points Europe is unjust in its treatment of China we do not 
deny or even question. It is most unjust to bombard towns 
as we do, when we could, without bombarding, compel the 
central Government to give us full redress. It is most unjust 
to be so slack in punishing infractions of the Chinese revenue 
law. It is most unjust to force railways and telegraphs on a 
nation who do not wish for them, on the assumption that the 
Mandarins do not represent the people, while if the Mandarins 
do wrong it is upon these people that we fire. But we are bound 
to remedy these injustices, not to give up the power which 
alone enables us to remedy them, and to compel the Chinese to 
do their share in remedying them too. It is for us, for 
example, to suppress smuggling, but also it is for us to say that 
the Chinese must suppress the excuse for smuggling,—the 
transit duties which, in defiance of treaties, the Mandarins are 
always endeavouring to impose. 


PRESIDENT HUXLEY. 
HERE is, perhaps, no one in England outside the domain of 
politics with whom we have contended so often or so fiercely 
as with Professor Iluxley. We usually disagree with his conclusions, 
always distrust his method, and occasionally, though rarely, cross- 
examine his testimony as to facts. Nevertheless, we cordially 
congratulate the British Association on the successful effort to 
elect him as President for 1870. It is quite clear, even from the 
reticent accounts which have appeared in the papers, that there 
was a contest about his election, and a contest in which it was of 
the last importance to the cause of free inquiry, or rather of 
scientific inquiry of any kind, that his friends should be successful. 
A battle, it is pretty evident, was fought around him, between the 
obscurantists and the seekers after truth for its own sake, and if 
the former had won, as it appeared at one time probable they 
would win, the cause of truth —that is, in our judgment, of super- 
naturalism as opposed to materialism—would have been thrown 
back half a century. The fight, as we understand it, was in 
this wise. Professor Huxley, as is well known, holds opinions— 
no, that is an incorrect description—avows a belief, that 
the processes of scientific inquiry, if strictly pursued, will 
yield results not consistent with certainty as to the existence 
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of asentient Final Cause. The Final Cause may be non-sentient, or 
may not exist—cause being as infinite as effect—or may be—and 
this is, as we understand him, Mr. Huxley’s preferential view—so 
absolutely beyond human ken, so clearly the Unknowable, that to 
attempt to trace its character, or wishes, or end in the govern- 
ment of the universe is an attempt to resolve a recurring decimal, 
a useless and perplexing waste of time. That idea is one very 
familiar to the scientific world, and would not worry it in the 
least; but Mr. Huxley is unfortunately very ‘indiscreet,”— 
thinks it his duty not only to hold his opinions, but to 
propagate them; is apt to propagate them very forcibly ; 
and, worst of all, is inclined, when propagating them, to 
talk English. Nobody competent to form an _ opinion 
at all can doubt for one moment that Mr. Huxley intends 
to say that the existence, and still more the character, of the Final 
Cause is an open question, upon which no human being, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury included, has any right to give an 
absolute opinion. Consequently, a large section of the Association, 
like a still larger section of the British public, think Mr. Huxley 
‘‘indiscreet,” or dangerous, and though not prepared to affirm 
that his opinions are disqualifications for scientific office—to affirm 
that would be to give up investigation altogether—are prepared 
to say that ‘‘in the existing state of public opinion,” and—ah! 
hum !—*“ having regard to the prejudices of the mass of English 
society,” it would be expedient to nominate some President less 
liable to attack. So strong was the opposition upon this ground 
alone, for nobody questions the Professor's scientific rank, that the 
Council who had nominated Mr. Huxley appear to have given way, 
and to have informally requested Lord Stanley to accept the Presid- 
ency for1870. A more ignoble piece of Philistine hypocrisy we never 
remember to have heard of. We must not, of course, with the case of 
“ Faithfull v. Grant,” in our recollection, assert that Lord Stanley 
agrees with Mr. Huxley much more than with his opponents ; but 
we may at least say that those who invited him knew that he was 
not “orthodox,” knew that he had described Christianity in the 
House of Commons as “the opinion of Europe,” knew that he 
was certain from the texture of his mind to push inquiry to any 
conceivable length. But because they also knew that he would be 
discreet, that he would say nothing that could “offend” people 
who did not understand him, that he would hold an esoteric as 
well as an exoteric creed, that he would, whatever his conclusion, 
express it in conventional phrase, they resolved to invite him to 
take the chair of an Association whose single object is the 
diffusion of absolute Truth. Lord Stanley, perhaps aware of the 
reasons for his own nomination—he generally is aware of things 
despite his talent for silence—perhaps faintly contemptuous of a 
preference shown as much to his rank as himself, quietly declined 
the honour, advising the Association to select a man of science 
instead of a politician. ‘Thereupon the Council fell back upon 
their original choice, Professor Huxley, but even in nominating 
him their spokesman Sir Stafford Northcote felt it necessary to 
apologize, and separate himself in the most marked maaner from 
his own vote, while the Times reports and justifies the sort of 
dismay with which the election is regarded. Its reporter says :— 
“There seems to be a very general feeling that Professor Huxley 
in the chair of the British Association will be in as difficult a 
position as Mr. Bright in the Ministry. He is the champion of 
views to which large classes of people entertain very strong 
objections ; and however discreet he may be in the absence of 
opposition, his best friends tremble for him if those views should 
be impugned. The great object of the British Association is to 
render science popular, and this object is best promoted by a 
President whose name is not identified with one side of an 
unsettled question, and whose declared opinions are not calculated 
to provoke any kind of antagonism. About the great scientific 
claims of Professor Huxley there can be no dispute; and, while 
we cannot look forward to his presidency quite without misgivings, 
We none the less cordially hope that it may fulfil all the expec- 
tations of his supporters.” 

The Times exactly represents, in this instance, the idea of the 
majority of Englishmen, and we cannot conceive of any idea at 
once more unwise and more ignoble. All through England, as 
through all the Continent, the one grand controversy now raging 
among cultivated men,—whose opinion, be it remembered, will be 
ten years hence the opinion of the people,—is whether the Super- 
natural exists at all; whether everything is not cause and effect; 
whether the theory of a sentient First Cause, which is the basis of 
all we call faith or religion—though it is nt the sole possible 
basis of morals, the dogma that truth is good, falsehood 
bad, being, for example, as independent of God as it is of man— | 
18 not a delusion out of accord with all the facts which, if human | 


reason is to be accepted as a guide at all,—as a guide that 
is which we can trust as we trust our senses,—must be 
accepted as true. A new and sovereign desire to get at the 
bottom of this, as the only real question, to have certainty about it, 
to believe it or disbelieve it hard, to frame life on it, is manifesting 
itself in every stratum of society, manifesting itself very often ina 
sort of blind fury of enthusiasm. At the same moment, and 
among the same classes, an equally intense desire is displayed to 
examine the question through science, through close observation 
and rigid analysis, and unhesitating recombination of the facte 
revealed by “* Nature,” to try the whole subject once for all by 
the scientific test. So strong is this desire that it pervades 
those who know nothing of science, till they fancy that 
if they had but the talisman it would bring water out 
of the rock, till we see before us a phenomenon absolutely 
novel, a confidence without reason leading to an unbelief 
as absolute as the belief which a similar confidence in re- 
ligion formerly produced, a positive faith in faithlessness. We 
ask any one who knows English society at all if we exaggerate 
when we say that there are hundreds of able men in England, who, 
knowing nothing of science, disbelieve in God, or rather in God's 
government, because, as they think, science has dispelled that 
ancient delusion, who refer honestly and confidingly to the 
“‘ Authority” of science exactly as men once referred, and on the 
Continent women still refer, to the ‘authority ” of the Church, 
who regard Professors Huxley, Tyndall, and the rest as ‘‘ Direc- 
tors” are supposed to be regarded by faithful Ultramontanes. 

It is in the midst of all this, of a controversy which we can 
say, as heartily as the Record or the Tublet, affects ‘‘ salvation,” 
which, that is, must perceptibly affect the relation of man to God 
for generations, that Sir Stafford Northcote and the Times, and 
the thousands who feel with them, advise that the conflict 
shall become ‘‘discreet,” that no man very prominent on 
either side shall be raised to the chair in the recognized Com- 
mittee of Investigation ; that the leader of the Naturalists shall be 
silenced so far as may be, that all reports on the progress of 
inquiry shall evade the main issues; that, in short, everybody 
shall go on telling decorous little lies till everybody else is dead. 
We cannot, they say, trust the discretion of Mr. Huxley if opposed. 
Discretion! Do they, then, want Mr. Huxley’s opinions to pre- 
vail? It looks very like it, but we are aware that numbers who 
do not want it are of the same way of thinking, and we will just 
tell them what their demand for * discretion” means. It means 
that the discussion shall go on as fiercely as ever, but in a new 
and occult language; that a scepticism irresistible, because re- 
leased from the necessity of defence, shall spread throughout 
society, shall grow with every year, and every discovery, 
and every new claim of unopposed “ authority,” more and more 
unsparing ; shall saturate the young, and paralyze the middle-aged, 
and shock the old, until at last it breaks out, as every protest 
against repression at last breaks out, in a flame of fury, which for 
a time will burn up Faith throughout Britain, as it is burning it 
up wherever Ultramontanism has power to do what these “‘ dis- 
creet” men of science desire to see done here. It means that 
a caste is to grow up whom the multitude cannot help respecting 
on account of their knowledge, and who are to transmit through 
ages an occult faith which all who are ambitious, or inquisitive, 
or devoted to truth will seek to know, which they will learn as a 
mystery, amid all the attractions mystery lends to every science, 
and which when they have learned it will teach them that faith is 
folly, religion a delusion, its teachers obscurantists, and the only 
truth—the truth that Truth is undiscoverable. It means that 
the defenders of supernaturalism, or, as we contend, of true 
science, shall be paralyzed ; that they who can fight only in the light 
shall be forced to a combat in the dusk ; that they shall have no 
arms, while their adversaries are invested with the enchanted 








weapons of the ancient creeds, with the shield of Darkness, and 
the sword of the Love of Truth, and the joiatless armour of 
an impenetrable Faith. It means that we who fight for the exist- 
ence of the Supernatural as a scientific fact as capable of 
demonstration as the fusibility of metals, are never to be per- 
mitted to see our enemies, indeed, are never to have any 
enemies, but to be placed like soldiers in a marsh to shoot 
arrows against a blight, to disperse miasma with artillery, 
to make shade brightness with the bayonet, to secure the 
impossible through conditions which are self - contradictory. 
We are to avoid all that is not orthodox, to say nothing straight 
out, to leave the defence, say, of a possible divine destiny in man 





to the Archdeacon who says such a destiny must be, because it is 
clear that the angel who waved the sword at the gate of Eden 
must have been created after man, and being created after man, 
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proves that man was a creation, and not a development, and thinks | distant provinces of a level and well-cultivated country) ; whilst 


rubbish of that sort will stop the progress of infidelity. 

But, says the Times —it is not merely areporter who saysit, though 
the words appear in a report, for the Times does not allow its reporters 
to lecture in that style—Mr. Huxley isso indiscreet. So much the 
better, both for truth and for orthodoxy. If there is one thing 
dangerous to the faith of a people, it is that disbelief should be 
hinted, should be veiled under sarcastic compliments to faith, 
should become the secret of the initiated, the arritre pensce of the 
cultivated, should filter down from mind to mind in silence, should 
drop through, as it were, from the supper-table to the basement, 
and nobody be conscious that it is dropping,—till accident 
reveals the irremediable mischief. That is how Voltarianism was 
diffused, and that is how English Secularism will be, if the able 
respectables like Sir Stafford Northcote continue so dreadfuliy 
afraid of indiscretions in discussion. Discretion in this sense is 
simply concealment of the very thing that ought to be 
known, namely, the gravity of the moral result involved 
in the scientific inquiry, a gravity which once realized makes 
that inquiry not only much more exact, but much wider. ‘Take, 
for instance, this discussion about primeval man. It does not really 
involve any religious point of importance—for, after all, whether 
man had a lemur for his ancestor or not, he is still man —but it is 
supposed to do so, and look how that supposition instantly widens 
the inquiry. Lawrence went into it as if all the data were bones 
and muscles, Sir John Lubboc!: includes the history of civilization, 
Mr. Wallace adds a vast mass of facts as to the moral instincts of 
savages, till at last, man being treated fairly as a whole, all the 
facts being examined under the new pressure, Mr. Huxley, who is 
so much dreaded, makes what seems to us the greatest con- 
ceivable concession to the supernaturalists,—that the chasm 
between man and the brute is beyond measurement, is infinite. 
There is no point of view except one from which the reticence 
now advocated can be logically defended. Of course the unbeliever 
is not shocked. Suppose the observer is orthodox, then surely a 
frank statement that certain appearances seem inconsistent with 
the being of a God, is a warning not to accept those statements 
without the inquiry rendered needful by that tremendous result, 
is infinitely better than a mere hint apparent only to the 
initiated that, if it were safe to speak, that is what would 
be said. For the interests of the orthodox such a conclusion 
should be sated in its clearest and least discreet form, not 
in its least ‘‘ offensive.” Nobody is really injured by plain- 
ness except that class represented by the Times’ reporter, which 
holds that next to enthusiasm the one great evil is disturbance, 
that nothing is worth a fuss, that indifference is the proper state 
of mind, even if the subject of indifference is the existence of a 
Creator. ‘That is the true English middle-class state of mind, 
and the more it is shocked, annoyed, and horrified by indiscretions 
like Mr. Huxley’s on one hand, and Mr. Stokes’ on the other, the 
sooner will it begin to find a reason for the faith that isin it. If 
we had only an ‘‘ indiscreet ” Archbishop !—but that being impos- 
sible, let us be thankful that we shall next year have au indiscreet 
President of the British Association. 


A NEGRO GRAMMARIAN, 
F the writer of the work referred to below* did not, in a letter to the 
Secretary of the Philological Society, speak of himself as ‘* born 
of African parents,” no one probably—not even a member of the 
Anthropological Society—would discover from an examination of it 
the colour of the pigment within his rete mucosum, or be able to 
measure from it the greater proximity of the writer over the reader 
to the anthropoid apes. If we are not mistaken indeed, it is the first 
grammatical work composed by a person of pure negro descent, 
and has a certain historical value from this point of view. Other- 
wise, except so far as its subject-matter is concerned, it has nothing 
particularly remarkable about it. But whatever might be the 
colour of its writer, it would always have a philological value, as 
dealing with that curious and as yet insufficiently investigated 
subject, patois. 

We trust our readers have a sufficient idea of the distinction 
between a dialect and a true patois or jargon,—the former em- 
bodying those variations of type which grow up in one and the 
same language, chiefly through mere want of intercommunication 
(as is proved by the fact that mountain regions are its favourite 
homes, and that the dialectic differences between neighbouring 
valleys cut off from each other during a great part of the year by 
difficulties of access are often greater than those between far 





* The Theory and Practice of Creole Grammar, By J. J. Thomas, Port of Spain 
(Trinidad). 1869. 














the latter represents the degradation of a lingual type through the 
attempt to use it by members of another race, a degradation 
which will be all the more thorough in proportion to any social 
inferiority of the one race to the other, as, for instance, between 
master and slave, conqueror and conquered, civilized or barbarian, 
Hence, whilst dialect is often, perhaps oftenest, found in the very 
heart of a country, patois is properly a thing of borderlands, of 
islands and sea-coasts, é.¢., of the meeting-places between race and 
race, whether as friends or foes. Every conquering, encroaching 
race is sure both to create patois out of its own language or to 
overlap existing ones in its advance. Hence, probably no language 
covers with its skirts so great a variety of patois as our own, that 
of the great sea-conquerors of modern times, and none should feel 
more naturally interested than Englishmen in this branch of philo- 
logical study. There is scarcely a European language which has 
not contributed one or more patois to the idioms spoken by the 
subjects of Queen Victoria. To quote three only,—Portuguese 
gives the Ceylon-Portuguese, not very distant from the original, 
but often strangely transmogrified to the eye by being written 
phonetically in the language of our immediate local predecessors, 
the Dutch. Of this we may quote, by way of sample, the works 
of a Wesleyan missionary, the Rev. J. Calloway, such as his 
Ceylon-Portuguese and English Dictionary and his Doze Sermans ne 
lingoa de Portuguese de Ceylon, both printed at Colombo, 1823. 
The Dutch itself gives the so-called Negro-English, which may be 
exemplified by the Moravian translation of the New ‘Testament. 
(‘ Da Njoe Testament va wi Massa en Helpiman Jesus Christus, 
translated into the Negro-English language by the Missionaries of 
the Unitas Fratrum, or United Brethren,’ 1829). The French 
again gives the patvis which forms the subject of Mr. Thomas's 
work, the ‘Creole,’ spoken in all the present or former French 
Antilles, and on the French coast of ‘Trinidad. Of the purely 
English patois, which are many, we need say little here. Perhaps 
the most curious of all is the Anglo-Chinese, with its strange 
transmogrifications of a polysyllabic tongue through the contact 
of a monosyllabic oue; in which, for instance, the word ‘ occupa- 
tion’ having been travestied at a random shot by some China- 
man as ‘‘catchee pigeon,” the two halves of the travesty have 
gone each on their way rejoicing, till * catchee’ has become the 
recognized synonym of ‘ do,’ and ‘ pigeon’ of ‘ business,’ ‘ action,’ 
‘thing.’ 

The Creole is, indeed, of all patois of the British Empire, the 
one probably which approximates most n early to the dignity of a 
language. Being founded, however, upon the French, its head- 
quarters are naturally in those islands (Martinique, Guadaloupe) 
which have remained subject to French rule, and already marked, 
shall we call them dialectic ?—differences begin to appear in it as 
spoken in regions such as St. Lucia, Dominica, ‘Trinidad, which have 
passed under that of the English. In Trinidad indeed, which was 
only very temporarily subject to France, its prevalence (though 
partly explained by immigration) yet shows that at the time when 
France was the dominant power in the West Indian islands, 
this French patois was on the way to becoming a common linguc 
franca for those even which were not actually under its sway. 
Mr. Thomas thus mentions a Creole catechism by Abbé Goux, 
of which he says that its patois ‘being that of Martinique 
or Guadaloupe, and withal very strange........ would 
scarcely be more intelligible to a ‘Irinidadian than real French.” 
He is, perhaps, not aware that ‘Trinidadian Creole is considered 
very impure in Martinique, which, indeed, looks even a little down 
on that of Guadaloupe. Nor, indeed, as respects the former, without 
reason ; for, besides the necessary reaction of English upon Creole 
in Trinidad, at present, it is, no doubt, the fact—and was so still 
more before emancipation in the French colonies—that Creole in 
the latter has really been the familiar speech of a large portion of 
the dominant colour itself, especially among women, i.e., of an 
educated or semi-educated class. ‘There is no surer way to the 
good graces of an old French West Indian lady than to talk Creole 
with her, and indeed the perfect softness of the idiom renders it 
peculiarly fit to drop from a lady's lips. The word ‘ drop” is here 
advisedly used, for to be appreciated Creole needs to be spoken 
slowly, with a certain characteristic drawl and sing-song intona- 
tion,—the writer might almost add, if he goes back to the recol- 
lection of thirty years past, in darkened rooms behind unglazed 
lattices, and by dames plump of form, and luxuriating in that 
easiest of all dresses, the cinctureless gaule, or long white dressing- 
gown. Creole has indeed the beginnings of a literature, and it is 
somewhat surprising to find that whilst Mr. Thomas extracts a 
piece from the Haytian poet L’Herisson, he appears quite unaware 
of the existence of an equally classical Creole work, Les Bambous, 
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a Creole travesty of Za Fontaine, published anonymously (Fort 
Royal, Martinique, 1846), but known to be from the pen of a 
very able French official born in the island, M. Marbot, and racy 
with wit and local flavour. 

A grammatical criticism on Mr. Thomas’s work would not be 
interesting to the reader. It must, indeed, be observed that his 
acquaintance even with the mother-tongue of the Creole does not 
seem to be perfect; thus, at p. 51, we find him conjugating aller 
with avoir, instead of étre; ‘* il aurait allé” instead of ‘il serait.” 
He admits his acquaintance with Spanish—which in Trinidad is 
also a marked element in the Creole—to be ‘ very limited,” and 
hence, no doubt, the curious blunder of deriving blankite as a term 
of reproach to the pale-complexioned, from our ‘ blanket,” instead 
of from the Spanish blanqguito, little white, whiteling. What is 
still more to be regretted is that he seems to have taken no trouble 
whatever to separate the pure African element, or to trace one 
single word to a specific African source. It may be added, though 
this is certainly no ground of moral reproach, that in several 
instances he appears to be quite unaware of the primitive obscene 
meanings, in European languages, of words which have crept into 
common use in Creole. Still, the work is, as a whole, correct and 
painstaking ; it is clearly written, and likely to be of real use 
within its sphere. 

The portion of the work which has more than a philological 
interest is contained in the concluding chapters of ‘‘ idioms” and 
+ proverbs.” We sttbjoin a handful of these at random ; the first 
is pretty well known already :— 

“ Cockroach is never in the right before the fowl.” 

“Shoes alone know if stockings have holes.” 

“ Work is no evil; it is the eyes which are cowards.” 

“Words must die that men may live.” 

“Fat doesn’t feel.” 

“Talk is the ears’ food.” 

“Behind dog, it’s ‘dog ;’ before dog, its ‘ Mr. Dog.’” 

“Glasses in mourning for their grandmother ” [i.e., very dirty. ] 

“ He is an apothecary’s knife [7.e., one that cuts both ways].” 


It will be seen at once that the people amongst whom such sayings 
are current must be a shrewd and observant race, not without depth 
of insight. Of course, the stamp of the days of slavery remains 
still strongly marked upon the language ; thus, as Mr. Thomas 
points out, the cockroach is the well-known symbol of the negro, 
who could never be in the right before his master. The profound 
saying, ‘‘ Words must die that men may live,” brings up at once 
that terrible slave-world in which silence was too often the 
only safety for the slave, and almost his first duty towards his 
fellows. 

But the saying, alas! applies to the very idiom in which it is 
expressed. atois itself must “die, that men may live.” Even 
Creole, with all its pretensions, has been swept away within the 
memory of living man from well nigh all Louisiana. With the 
advance of education it is losing itself again in French, it is 
retreating before English. Within the next century, probably, 
Mr. Thomas’s work will only be a literary gravestone, commemo- 
rating its existence. 

THE TOTAL ECLIPSE IN AMERICA. 

[’ is rather a singular coincidence that this year, as last year, 

the session of the British Association should be in progress 
when news has arrived of the successful observation of a great 
Total Eclipse. Last year telegrams from Major Tennant and Lieu- 
tenant Herschel were placed in the hands of the President of the 
Mathematical Committee only a day or two after the occurrence 
of the great eclipse in India, and these telegrams announced the 
most important discovery which has been made in solar physics 
during the present century,—the revelation of the strange fact 
that the coloured prominences are vast tongues of flame. This 
year news of almost equal interest has been received, and again it 
concerns the coloured prominences, teaching us to look on these 
enormous flames as far more complex in structure than they had 
been thought to be. 

It is a particularly fortunate circumstance, we may notice in 
passing, that the great eclipse of August 7 has been witnessed 
under favourable circumstances, for there will not be another 
total eclipse of the sun until the end of the year 1871, and then 
the duration of totality will be exceedingly short. After that, 
there will be no total eclipse till November, 1872, and this eclipse 
will be of no value at all, so far as observations to be made during 
totality are concerned, since the totality will not last more than 
& few seconds. Indeed, the eclipse will be of so singularly indefinite 
a character that astronomers cannot say for certain whether it 





will be total or annular. Probably it will begin as an annular 
eclipse, become total as the shadow sweeps rapidly across the 
earth’s surface, and end as an annular eclipse again; the point 
of the moon’s true shadow just reaching the protuberant part of 
the earth’s illuminated hemisphere. Be this as it may, it is 
certain that there will be no possibility of observing the red 
prominences. 

Thus, had it not been for the success with which, as we learn, the 
American astronomers have been able to observe the important 
eclipse of August 7, our solar physicists would have been forced to 
content themselves for several years with the results of the eclipse- 
expeditions of last year. This would have been the more unfor- 
tunate because that was the first eclipse during which astronomers 
had been able to avail themselves of the power of their new ally, the 
spectroscope. Many questions of extreme importance have arisen 
during the past year as to the significance of several observations 
made in India in 1868; and astronomers looked with interest to 
the eclipse which has just taken place to resolve their difficulties. 

The eclipse of August 7 was in many respects inferior to the 
great eclipse of August 18, 1868. In 1868 the moon’s dise over- 
lapped the sun (at the time of central eclipse) by an amount equal 
to nearly a thirtieth part of the sun’s apparent diameter, and thus 
the totality lasted several minutes. This year the moon's overlap 
was about a fifth less, and the duration of totality was proportion- 
ately reduced. Still the eclipse was an important one, since it is 
comparatively seldom that even so near an approach is made 
to the exceptional magnitude of the great Indian eclipse. 
The recent eclipse, too, was characterized by certain very 
favourable features. The moon's shadow traversed a region of 
the earth’s surface which was for the most part accessible to 
practical astronomers. ‘The Americans had no occasion to under- 
take long and expensive journeys, since the eclipse visited them, so 
to speak, at their own doors. Some of the principal American 
observatories lay quite close to the line of cenfral eclipse, others 
were not so far off but that large and powerful telescopes could 
readily be carried to some spot upon the central line. Then, again, 
the important processes of photography were not interfered with, 
as in India, by the tremendous heat of the climate. Major 
Tennant mentioned last year that he had had great difficulties to 
encounter owing to this circumstance. The American astronomers, 
among whom are some of the most successful professors of celestial 
photography, were subject to no such annoyances. 

Thus, when we learn that good weather prevailed at every 
place to which observing parties were sent, that photographs were 
successfully taken, and that spectroscopic observations were made 
by several astronomers, we may assure ourselves that a rich fund 
of knowledge has been stored up for the eclipseless years that are 
approaching. Our solar physicists will not be without ample food 
for study and research. Nor, indeed, is it unlikely that as the 
eclipse of 1868 suggested new modes of inquiry, which have been 
successfully put in practice by our spectroscopists, so this eclipse 
may be similarly fruitful, and thus, besides the mere facts it has 
revealed, may set astronomers in the way of acquiring other facts. 

We cannot hope that the photographic pictures of the eclipsed 
sun will be enlarged and laid before the scientific world before 
several months have passed. It will be remembered that last year 
Major Tennant judged, from the look of his photographs, that he 
had been unsuccessful, but he hoped “ something might still be 
made of them.” ‘This was disheartening to those who had hoped 
for so much from the performance of the exquisite Newtonian 
reflector constructed for the expedition by Mr. Browning. But it 
turned out that the photographs were the best that had ever been 
taken during a solar eclipse, and under the skilful supervision of 
Mr. Warren de la Rue, the pictures of the eclipsed sun came out 
with singular clearness and beauty. As we write, we have before 
us a photograph enlarged from a portion of Major Tennant’s, in 
which the largest of the prominences visible in 1868 is depicted 
without the intervention of any process of engraving. And it is 
impossible to look on the spiral convolutions of this great whorl of 
flame without feeling that there resides in these prominences a 
power of self-delineation by means of their chemical rays,* which 
must render their photographs infinitely more instructive than the 
best telescopic view we could obtain of them. We cannot but feel 
hopeful that the photographs which have recently been taken in 





* Mr. de la Rue was so impressed with the singular actinic power thus displayed 
by the prominences, as to be led to form the view that it might be possible to photo- 
graph the prominences without the aid of a solar eclipse. The Astronomer Royal 
had tried to render the prominences visible by receiving the sun's image in a dark 
room upon a card sheet with a circular aperture cut out of it, so that the light from 
the sun's globe passed through “and was quenched ina black bag” The plan failed, 
because the light from our atmosphere still remained, and sufficed to blot out the 
prominences from view. But Mr. de la Rue thinks it not unlikely that the same 
plan might be applied successfully to obtain photographs of the prominences. 
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America will be even more valuable than Major Tennant’s, since 
they were taken under circumstances so much more favourable. 

One result of the American observations is very interesting. 
Last year there was some discrepancy between the various observers 
of the spectra of the prominences, as to the position of those 
bright lines which indicate the character of the prominence-flames. 
So important was this discrepancy, that many were disposed to 
consider that the observers had seen different lines, and in this way 
some eight or nine lines seemed to have appeared in the pro- 
minence-spectrum. One observer, indeed, M. Rayet announced 
that he had seen seven or eight lines. Now Jannsen (himself an 
observer of the eclipse) and Mr. J. Norman Lockyer, who indepen- 
dently discovered thefact that the bright linesof the prominencescan 
be seen without an eclipse, have seen but three lines, two belonging 
to hydrogen, and the third near to but not coincident with the 
double bright line of the metal sodium. But all doubt was not 
removed by this circumstance, since it was held to be not only 
possible, but highly probable that the fainter lines might escape a 
scrutiny made while the sun is blazing in full splendour: the 
peculiar sellective power of the spectroscope availing to render 
the brighter lines visible, without necessarily exhibiting the fainter 
ones. Now, all doubt on this point has been set at rest, since 
Professor Winlock, who observed the eclipse at Stubbville, Ken- 
tucky, detected no less than eleven bright lines in the spectrum of 
a prominence. Doubtless, we shall soon learn what are the elements 
to which the new lines belong. 


A TRIP TO THE SHETLANDS.—I. 


HE far North of her Majesty's dominions are less known than 
any other part, except, perhaps, the west of Ireland. To 
the great mass of tourists and sportsmen whom summer skies and 
autumn game call to Scotland, the Caledonian Canal proves an 
impassable bound ; and these return without having trodden the 
soil of the true Caledonia—land of the “ men of the woods”—at 
all. To the smaller number of adventurous spirits who do penetrate 
the forests of Caledonia and learn the existence of true Scots, 
speaking an unintelligible Gaelic tongue, it is equally unknown 
that there is land further north, in which they would find them- 
selves more at home than the Gael,—land peopled by an English, 
rather than Lowland Scotch-speaking race, and ending in a grand 
coast-line from John o’ Groat’s to Cape Wrath. Less still is the 
important and populous group of the Orkneys, or the much more 
distant group of the Shetlands, borne in mind by people who think 
they have ‘‘done” Scotland by reaching Inverness, the northern 
end of the Caledonian Canal. Yet from Carlisle, at the southern 
end of Scotland, to Inverness only two and a half degrees 
of latitude are traversed, and there are all but three 
and a half more to pass over to attain to the northernmost 
point of Shetland. The distance of the latter, as the crow flies, 
is, from London, 650, and from Brighton (which gives the 
extreme length along the meridian), 700 miles. It is therefore, 
perhaps, no wonder that these outlying islands are so little known, 
except as names upon the map; the more so as Caithness, which 
seems the natural stepping-stone to them, is not the most attrac- 
tive of Scotch counties. The broad sea, too (50 miles of open 
ocean), which separates the most northerly Orkneys from the most 
southern Shetlands, and the still greater distance of 110 miles 
between their respective capitals, keep the Shetlanders very free 
from the intrusion of inquisitive strangers. And this very fact 
enhanced the curiosity I felt about them, and decided me to see 
who and what they were. 

The journey proved a very easy and ordinary affair. At Aber- 
deen I stepped into a splendid steamship, with a fine saloon on 
deck, a spacious deck above it, and comfortable, well-ventilated 
berths below, prepared as carefully as if for a voyage across 
the Atlantic, and bearing a happy omen in her name—the 
St. Magnus; recalling the great and wise Saint of 
Orkney, brother to one of the Norse Earls of those islands. 
The ship had come from Edinburgh, but it suited my conveni- 
ence toembark at Aberdeen. She started at 6 p.m., and (after 
a short halt at Wick in the early morning) passing safely through 
the tossing waves and meeting currents of the Pentland Firth, 
reached the capacious bay of Kirkwall at 9a.m. Starting again 
at 11 a.m., she passed northwards out of the peaceful grass-lined 
harbour, and wound her way among the smaller islands (where 
now One, now another course is taken) under Gairsa, and between 
Eda and Sanda and past North Ronaldsha into the open sea again. 
The islands differ greatly in height; Rowsa and Eda are hilly and 
bold in the interior. The coast is similarly diversified, some parts 
having beautiful sandy beaches, on which the fresh blue waves 








gently rolled without breaking, on the brilliant day on which [ 
saw them. More frequently the coast-lines were rocky and even 
precipitous, and then the waves broke into dazzling white foam, 
which recoiled in spray visible miles off. No sooner had the 
vessel left the Orkneys behind and reached the open sea 
again, than Fair Island was discerned on the right, in that 
dreamy violet hue which distance over the sea imparts 
under a brilliant sun. Foula Island, smaller and more 
distant, appeared tinged with rather deeper hues on the 
left. As we advanced, and came much nearer to Fair Island, 
I was struck with the resemblance of the scene to one of the most 
lovely in the Mediterranean ,—Fair Island being my Capri, Foula 
being Ischia, and the brilliant blue sea with breakers of sparkling 
white quite worthy of comparison with Neapolitan waters. The 
shape of the islands, both of which are very high and precipitous, 
and have a jagged summit with several points, formed one striking 
element of resemblance. In this lovely light, and on this playful 
ocean, it was difficult to realize the dangers to which these rocky 
islands are exposed. Foula, although well peopled with men and 
sea birds, is but rarely visited from the other islands. Fair Island, 
which is much larger, is not so thickly peopled, and is even more 
difficult of access, the coast being so generally precipitous 
as only to allow approach, when the sea is ruffled, in one 
or two places. It attained a sad notoriety a few years ago, 
when a German emigrant ship in a winter gale was thrown into a 
fearful chasm on its coast, where no help could be rendered from 
the sea, which was raging, nor from the land, which was many 
hundred feet above ; and nearly 500 persons perished in that fearful 
night. A more illustrious shipwreck is said by Shetland tradition 
—which I leave to Mr. Froude to confirm or condemn—to have 
taken place on the same coast in the year 1588. The chief vesseb 
of the Spanish Armada—that of the Duke of Medina Sidonia him- 
self——was wrecked, and the crew had to winter there, and wait 
till the proprietor could take them in his own vessel to Dunkirk. 
To this visit is attributed the peculiar style of the articles knitted 
in Shetland wool in Fair Island, and nowhere else in Shetland. The 
various and brilliant colours in which the Spaniards delight are 
here imitated in duller tone by dyes derived from native herbs, 
each article having a complex and particoloured pattern. It 
should also be noted that here, as generally among the descendants 
of Norsemen, “Fair” means sheep, and not beautiful. Another 
appropriate example is found in Fairfield, sheep-mountain, above 
Ambleside, whose grassy slopes and summits make it pre- 
eminently a sheep-walk, while in beauty it is surpassed by many 
of its neighbours. The position of Fair Island makes it sufliciently 
lonely. It is about 25 miles from the nearest point of the Shet- 
land Mainland ; Foula is rather less. 

As these islands receded, two grand headlands appeared in 
front, at first isolated, but afterwards seen to be joined by lower 
land between. ‘That to the left was much the higher, and 
appeared a mountain of considerable size; it was black and 
gloomy, and cast its hue upon the sea beneath it. This was Fitful 
Head, whose caverned end was the abode of Norna, of ‘* The 
Pirate.” The headland to the right was lower, but more precipi- 
tous. The sun shone brightly upon it, and gave it a brilliant 
sandy colour. Strata, rounded by waves and storms, were visible 
on its front, and patches of grass clung wherever there was room. 
Its summit was rounded, and had none of the dread aspect of its 
neighbour. ‘This was Sumburgh Head, the southernmost point of 
the mainland of Shetland. Readers of Sir Walter Scott’s Pirate 
will remember how the two Mertouns sallied forth from their 
ancient abode of Jarlshof at the back of the Head, after a great 
gale, to witness from thence the state of the sea, and how the son 
descried the figure of a man struggling with the waters, and by 
climbing down the fearful precipice, came near and succeeded in 
saving Captain Cleveland, the pirate. Even on the placid day 
when I passed the waters were troubled for a considerable distance 
from the Head. ‘This current is very strong, and demands careful 
navigation; it is called the ‘*Sumburgh Roost,” and is well 
described by Scott. It was the chief anda serious impediment 
to communication with the Shetlands before the days of steam. 
In a powerful steamer there is generally no risk at all,—our pace 
was not slackened, norour direction sensibly altered by it; but in 
the winter storms even the steamers do not like this part of the 
passage. 

Sumburgh Head once passed, the steamer coasts under the land 
all the way to Lerwick, about twenty-two miles. Sumburgh 
remained long in sight, and was equally striking from the back, 
where also Fitful Head towered up and presented a new aspect. 
The coast then grew lower, but all the promontories were of hard 
black rock, caverned and shattered into striking forms overhang- 
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ing lovely inlets of deep blue water. We passed through the 
narrow channel between the small island of Mousa and Mainland. 
This, which I afterwards had an opportunity of seeing at my 
leisure from the land, is a most picturesque scene, from which, 
within a circuit of one or two miles, an artist might take a dozen 
most effective sketches. Mousa is a grassy island, with low black 
rocks, but no precipices. But one object it possesses which is both 
picturesque and archaologically most interesting. This is the 
so-called Broch of Mousa ; it is the most perfect existing specimen 
of the curious towers called ‘“ Pechts’ [Picts’] Houses.” I will not 
forget my present pleasant function so far as to reopen the 
ancient (and as far as I know still unsettled) question of the 
origin of the Picts. Whoever they were, here they seem to have 
been, for they have left us these extraordinary records, the ancieut 
nomenclature of which is not likely to have been erroneous. I 
observe, in passing, that the Pentland Firth also witnesses to their 
presence in the islands of Orkney at least; for Pentland is 
merely an unmeaning modern corruption of Pechtland, which form 
is used in 1633. The Picts’ Houses are found all round the 
Shetland coasts; they usually stand on a promontory, or on an 
elevation which commands a view of the sea in both directions. 
‘They are perfectly circular, diminishing in diameter upwards to a 
certain point, but then bulging out again slightly to the top, thus 
resembling a dice-box. ‘The whole height, however, is only about 
equal to the diameter. They are built of loose unhewn stones, 
hence presumably by a people without iron or the use of lime as 
mortar. The stones are mainly broad and flat, the interstices 
being filled up by smaller ones. It is not surprising that the 
top of most of these towers, so built, has altogether fallen 
away, and that of many only the basement remains. Within 
the outer circular wall is another concentric with it, leaving 
about three feet distance between them, which is filled by 
a stair leading to the summit. ‘There is no opening what- 
ever in the outer wall. The inner has occasional apertures to 
light the stair. The entire inner space is open to the sky, and 
bears no sign of having been covered or built in or over. The 
fact of these towers always commanding a sea view and being 
built close to the shore, taken in connection with what has been 
stated of their construction, suggests that they must have been 
built by inhabitants who had cause to fear invasion from the sea, 
and had frequent occasion to collect people, cattle, and possessions 
into a place of defence at a very short notice. ‘lhe fighting men 
would not shut themselves in these blind towers, which afforded 
no means of offence ; they would defend their coasts in the open 
country. ‘The towers are manifestly of a far earlier antiquity than 
the settlement of the islands by the Scandinavians ; and of any 
earlier population these towers are probably the sole evidence. 
Neither the Highland Scotch nor the Anglo-Saxon lowlanders ever 
penetrated so far as the Shetlands; and the Scandinavian accounts 
say nothing distinct of any earlier inhabitants. Hence the great 
historical importance attaching to these ‘‘ Picts’ Houses.” 

The steamer left no time for these profound investigations, but 
darted past the tower, and is by this time nearly at Lerwick. A 
high hill has long been visible directly in front. This is the 
island of Bressay, which, lying in a lunar form opposite Lerwick, 
gives to the town the advantage of a capacious harbour, open at 
both ends, and yet sheltered from every wind. ‘Then the shipping 
and then the town, literally rising from the waters, attracted our 


notice. My impressions of Lerwick must be reserved for a future 
letter. VIKING. 


THE WORKING-CLASSES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
BY ROBERT CONINGSBY. 
No. IL. 

HE study of the three R’s over, the young workman in 
America enters the great school of life, where his education 
is continued by the three P’s,—the press, the platform, and the 
pulpit. I think the labourer in the United States reads more, and 
listens to more lectures, speeches, and sermons, than his English 
friend. Newspapers are more plentiful, and, as newspapers, I 
think more complete, in the States than they are here, and the 
general level of American oratory appears to me to be higher than 
Fnglish, whether we judge it by the “stump,” the dais, or the 

preacher’s desk. 

The poorest man not only regularly reads, but regularly buys a 
newspaper in America. It is considered mean to systematically 
borrow an article which can be bought for a trifling sum. If aman in 
an American workshop were to say thathe had not had time to look at 
a newspaper for some days, he would probably be regarded with 
curiosity, if not contempt; the affairs of the nation in the United 





States being held to be everybody's business,—business which John 
has no more right than his ‘* boss” to neglect. The chief matter in 
which American journals surpass ours is in the quantity and quality 
of their telegraphic intelligence. Whole columns of news are sup- 
plied daily, after the manner of our Parliamentary reports, con- 
cerning events which have happened the day before in the 
remotest parts ef the Union and abroad. Our cousins seem 
to have long since used electricity as commonly as we have 
gas; it is laid on everywhere for the mental enlightenment 
of the citizens. Between four and five thousand stations are 
scattered up and down the States, and serve as so many newso- 
meters from which the editors of each district draw the informa- 
tion to supply toevery household. In the early summer mornings 
in New York city, a large block of ice and a newspaper may be 
seen lying at almost every door; a sight which gave rise to the 
cynical remark of an English friend of mine, that the one is 
supplied to counteract the effects of the other. Every occurrence 
of interest is thought worthy of transmission along the wires, of 
which there are, without reckoning the 280 cables, upwards of a 
hundred thousand miles in use. While I was in Boston an 
omnibus accident of a novel character happened in the Totten- 
ham Court Road, London, and I read the account of it over my 
coffee the next morning, as did others all over the great continent. 
New York saw it by the side of prices in Wall Street ; Chicago 
turned momentarily from the contemplation of her marble stores 
and grain elevators; and San Francisco froin the blue Pacific, 
to sympathize with a 'bussful of people who had been injured the 
night before near Oxford Street! With true Republican impar- 
tiality, telegraphic intelligence is supplied to small and large cities 
alike. A few dozen log shanties no sooner lift their heads in the 
wilderness, than straightway the inhabitants of Jonesopolis demand 
to be informed of the doings of their servants in Washington, and 
friends in the rest of the world. A spirited Jonesopolean responds 
with the establishment of a daily Hagle, which said bird is 
henceforth duly fed with lightning from head -quarters, by 
an arrangement entered into with one of three great Press Asso- 
ciations—the ‘‘ Associated Press,” the “Southern Press Asso- 
ciation,” and the ‘* Western Association "—each of which ex- 
changes news with the other two. Besides the universal use of 
the telegraph for the newspapers, I believe it is more resorted to in 
the transaction of private business than among us. I cannot recall 
to mind any workman in England who has risen to the dignity of 
sending or receiving telegrams, but I found several in America 
who spoke of the wire with as much familiarity as we do of the 
penny post. 

But there is a dark side to American journalism, as well as a 
bright one. News is collected and arranged with almost faultless 
execution, and if men would only give themselves time to think, 
there is splendid raw material provided for them. When, how- 
ever, we come to the aids to digestion in the shape of comment 
upon the facts presented, we find the gulf between the English and 
American presses a very wide one. I think it must be admitted 
that, as compared with ours, the best American journalists are 
wanting in literary ability, the second-best in candour and modera- 
tion, and the worst—it is hardly too much to say—would be in their 
element here only in our gaols. Nothing can excel the devilish in- 
genuity displayed by some of the writers and engravers of certain 
weekly prints in poisoning the morals of the people. I am, 
however, of opinion that the working-class is not so much the 
prey of these blow-flies as, from various causes it would be 
here, nor as the class immediately above it is in the States. Clerks, 
shopmen, and the large body of men who everywhere affect to be 
the aristocracy of labour, are, I am afraid, the chief supporters of 
these abominable publications, if we except the ignorant and 
vicious portion of the foreign labouring class. I may say, in 
passing, that immorality in its grossest forms appears to prevail 
among the members of the body just alluded to. Too many of 
them in their talk and actions affect the morals of the most 
abandoned Frenchmen, without possessing a spark of the vivacity 
which seems to redeem filth, if it does not. 

The number of American journals is beyond all calculation. As 
one instance of the way they spring up, I will give the case of 
Cheyenne, a settlement of some 4,000 people, on the Union 
Pacific Railroad, near the summit of the Rocky Mountains. Ten 
months before I visited it, seven log huts formed the town. When 
I was there it was “ quite a place,” with chapels, concert-halls, 
stores, a bank, three daily and four eekly newspapers ! 

Next in importance to the newspaper as a public instructor stands 
the lecturer and political speaker, both of them personages more fre- 
quently met with in America than here. I hada notion before leav- 
ing England that Americans were great talkers, I now believe them 
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to be the most taciturn of peoples. ‘Their great forte is listening ! 
they are the best listeners in the world, and those among them who 
can speak perhaps the best speakers, which accords with the kuown 
laws of supply and demand. Nothing can exceed the desire of 
the average American to be talked to. 
speaking such trouble, that he is full of gratitude to those who do 
it for him well. He will walk any distance to listen to a good 
speech, or to assist at a grand “* pow-wow !” In common with most 
Englishmen who get their ideas of Americans from caricatures 
drawn of them by themselves and others, I promised myself a rich 
treat in the ‘* high-falutation ” line when I first attended a political 
meeting in America, <As speaker after speaker, however, addressed 
the audience in tolerably direct and forcible language, with just the 
same faults as would have characterized English speeches only fewer of 
them, I began to think that I had accidentally alighted on an excep- 
tionally favourable set of orators. I found afterwards that it was the 
same everywhere. I attended meetings in all sorts of places, from 


the Cooper Institute in New York, to the theatre in Omaha, from | 


Boston Common, Massachusetts, to Last Chance Gulf, in the Black 
Hills of Wyoming, and I am of opinion that the average American 
public speaker is a more eloquent man, and not one whit more 
given to buncombe, than the average public speaker in England. 
‘here is a slightly different sort of claptrap used, that is all. 
I have heard plenty of stuff talked to ** working-men ” by people 
who ought to have known better, and much Columbian philistinism. 
I was frequently told that America was a heaven upon earth, and 
her institutions the direct result of inspiration from above ; that 
Europe was benighted, and England very black indeed ; and that 
the eyes of all the world were never taken off the people of the 
United States. But I have heard these things in other forms at 
meetings of my own countrymen. 


There is one novelty in Knglish eyes—or rather ears— 
connected with American political oratory which deserves 
notice, namely, the fact that it is often heralded and fol- 


lowed by music. It sounds curious enough to Englishmen 
at an indignation or electioneering meeting, to hear glees and 
comic catches sung between the solemn appeals of the speakers ; 
but [ am not sure that it does not tend to soften the asperities of 
party warfare. ‘The effect, too, of a well-trained band taking up, 
as it were, the closing words of an eloquent peroration, and con- 
tinuing them through the strains of a national hymn, is often 
exceedingly good. One is reminded of the tragic and comic flute 
accompaniments of the ancients, as the ** Star-Spangled Banner ” 
and ‘** Match him, if you can,” alternately salute ears still tingling 
from the effects of passionate declamation. Sometimes the whole 
audience will take up the chorus of a well-known “ campaign 
song,” such as, **Rally round Ulysses,” which was a great 
favourite all through the West while I was there. 
“Let us rally again round these chivalrous men, 

Ulysses the tanner and Schuyler the printer, 

And fight it out here on the old Union line, 

If it takes us all summer and winter.” 
Most working-men in the United States are strong politicians, and 
members of political clubs which, daring times of excitement, furnish 
their quota to swell the ranks of enormous processions, by day or 
torch-light ; for the rival parties, Republicans and Democrats, 
continually try to out-procession, flag-raise, and brass-band each 
other. ‘The most remarkable thing about these rival demonstra- 
tions is the good order which, in spite of the excitement of 
both parties, almost always prevails. ‘Toleration for all diversity 
of opinion is a marked characteristic of American working-men. 
Recruited as their body is, from the ranks of those who have suffered 
so bitterly from intolerance abroad, they seem to possess the very 
instinct of toleration, Omaha wasa border city, and full of roughs 
when I was there; I was therefore recommended by certain 
Republican friends to take a ‘‘ Colt ” with me when I attended the 
Democrats’ ‘* pow-wow.” I did so, but there was not the slightest 
occasion for its use, either there or at the rival meeting, although 
in beer-saloon brawls the reports of firearms could be heard every 
night. All sorts of attractions are openly advertised by the pro- 
moters of these party meetings, with the object of getting working- 
men to ‘‘attend in their thousands,” nothing being dreaded so 
much as the taunt in rival newspapers that their “* pow-wow” was 
a * fizzle,’—i.e., that very few people could be got to attend. 
Fireworks and flags, comic minstrelsy and the electric light, are all 
pressed into the service and made the most of in the bills. Ata 


large meeting at the Cooper Institute I remember hearing the 
chairman gravely announce that the committee had provided some 
beautiful fireworks for their friends’ amusement, but he regretted 
to say that some miscreant from the other side had stolen them. 

The pulpit, as well as the press and platform, has, I think, more 


He would appear to find | 


_influence over working-men in America than here. During my 
‘journey I made the acquaintance of a much larger number of 
| pious” workmen, especially among native-born Americans, than 
‘I think it would be possible to do in the same time in England. 
There was apparent everywhere an assumption that Christian 
| doctrines were true. Among the boarders at one house might be 
| Tunker Baptists, Episcopalians, Roman Catholics, and Universalists; 
| but a respectable minority, if not the majority, would be tolerably 
sure to belong to some religious body. In England, in any chance 
assembly of labourers, the majority would certainly not be acknow- 
ledged members of any Christian congregation whatever. Lord Pal- 
merston, in the House of Commons, defending the question in the 
census-papers as to people's religion, declared, amidst loud laughter, 
that no man would be asked what his religious belief was, 
but merely what he professed. The bulk of English mechanics 
are scarcely even Palmerstonian professors. I much doubt 
whether any railway company here would find it to their 
interest to bait a cheap excursion to a meeting with the 
| grim announcement I once saw placarded about New York, that 
‘* Passengers can hear two sermons, and return the same day.” 
As this must necessarily be a brief summary, I will only give 
one out of several instances of this apparent piety of American 
labourers which came under my notice. I was in a car on the 
Union Pacific Railway with a large number of soldiers and work- 
ing-men of different callings, from all parts of the Union. ‘They 
were bound, the former for the different forts along the line, and 
the labourers for the Company’s new workshops at Cheyenne and 
Laramie. ‘They were a rough-looking lot, as borderers mostly are, 
every man of them being armed to the teeth, as it is necessary 
to be when Indians, both red and white, are on the war-path, 
and lives and pockets may at any moment depend upon a quick 
load and clean shoot. It was early morning, and several of my 
fellow-passengers were amusing themselves as the train rattled 
along, shooting prairie dogs with rifle and revolver from the 
carriage windows. Besides the workmen, there were several excur- 
sionists, and I was exchanging morning salutations with some of 
these who had left the sleeping car Jater than I had, when one of 
the party (a quiet-looking geutleman who kept a store in Chicago) 
rose, and addressing all present, said, ‘** Silence, if you please, ladies 
and gentlemen, for the Word of God.” Instantly, every rough head 
was uncovered, every rifle dropped into its place, and revolver 
belted, as the quiet-looking man proceeded to read a few verses 
from the Bible, appropriately selected for our position as travellers. 
The conductor, who just then entered the car to look at our 
tickets, removed his cap and took the nearest seat, and everybody 
was as orderly and reverent as if the car had been a church. ‘The read- 
ing over, another of the excursionists prayed for about ten minutes, 
in plain simple language, in which any man could have mentally 
joined, whether Christian or Hindoo, so long as he believed in the 
existence of a God. After the prayer, a hymn,—which I noticed 
most of those present were able to join in,—was sung, and the 
service came to anend. Such a scene would have been impossible 
in England, but nobody appeared to think it an out-of-the-way 
proceeding in America. I scanned the faces of my fellow-wor- 
shippers to see if I could detect aa irreverent smile or sheepish look, 
such as would certainly have been observable under similar cir- 
cumstances at home, but every man, soldier and civilian alike, 
looked dignified aud grave. 

The number of churches and chapels is, I think, greater in 
America than in England. One seems to encounter them at every 
turn. I find that in 1860 there were 54,009, altogether capable 
of seating 18,974,576 persons. ‘The Methodists are the most 
numerous, next to them the Baptists, these two bodies between 
them having seat accommodation for upwards of ten millions of 
worshippers. ‘The Presbyterians come next, aud the Episcopalians 
fourth on the list. 

As for the numerous sects and fantastic faiths so commonly sup- 
posed to be peculiar to America, I believe there is very little differ- 
ence between England and the United States in this respect. 
Mormonism, for instance, finds very few recruits in America. 
Shakers are no more remarkable, but infinitely more respectable, 
than our Agapemonites ; and so on, to the end of the chapter. lRe- 
ligious bodies occupy more room in America than here, because 
there is more room to be occupied, and so frequently appear to 
merit more notice than from their numbers they deserve. 

There is much street preaching, both in the open air and in 
tents. Young men’s Christian associations, home and foreign 
boone prayer and tea meetings, and Sunday-schools flourish 
| just as they do here. Of the latter, there is one in Cincinnati, 
| with an average attendance of 1,500 children, under the charge of 
sixty teachers. As [ said before, I think the result of all this 
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religious teaching is that the working-class in America is more 
‘religious ” than our own. I do not mean to say that in America 
the majority of the poor are ‘religious ;” scepticism is, doubtless, 
spreading there as in Europe, but I do think that Americans have 
a greater right than we to the title of ‘Christian people.” If 
one goes a step higher than the working-class, and takes what, for 
convenience’ sake, may be called the middle-class, the balance 
between the two nations in this, as in other matters to be referred 
to hereafter, would possibly come near to being redressed. In all 
the great cities of the Eastern, Western, and Middle States, 
Sunday is kept more as it is in Scotland than in England; and 
the sale of beer and spirits is in most places prohibited during the 
whole day. 

The clergy seem to be in every way in closer communion with 
the laity than among us, being less regarded as a class set apart 
than as everybody's friends and relations. ‘The following para- 
graph refers to a very general custom of giving ministers presents, 
sometimes called holding a * Ball” from the manner in which the 
congregation swarm the parsonage on these occasions :— 

“The pastor of the Camden, N.Y., Church, organized less than a year 
ago, writes with lively emotions of gratitude of his congregation's 
delicate and liberal attention to his wants. When he passed from the 
intermediate state of boarding to the full realization of housekeeping, 
‘cellar and larder were found stocked as if by magic.’ Shortly after 
he had a surprise tin wedding.” 

I think the part of the sentence I have italicized about the 
prettiest way of saying ‘‘ he got married ” I have ever seen. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
—— 

CXIII.—Tne Wecsu Marcues :—Suropsuire.—TxHe Towns. 
PFIUE town of Shrewsbury is situated nearly in the centre of the 

county of which it is the capital, on two gently rising emi- 
nences, Which are made a peninsula by the Severn, being surrounded 
by that stream on three sides, with an isthmus not more than 
In its situation it has been said to 
resemble Durham and Bristol. Its origin we have given reason for 
assigning to the Saxons rather than the Britons, and we look upon 
it as the Saxon successor of UrroconruM, built to some extent, no 
doubt, from the materials of the ruined and deserted Romano- 
British city, and called Serobbesbyrig, or Sciropisberie. Its early 
history is wholly unknown, the so-called British legends respecting 
it being quite untrustworthy. In the year 1,006 Ethelred kept 
his Christmas holidays here, and in the year 1,016 the inhabitants 
revolted to the Danish Canute; but being reduced by Edmund 
Ironside, were severely punished by him for their defection. 
This incident makes it probable that the Northmen, in their 
occupation of the Murcian principalities, to some extent colonized 
Shrewsbury. In the reign of Edward the Confessor there were 
252 houses in Shrewsbury, inhabited by the same number of 
burgesses, who paid seven pounds sixteen shillings and eightpence 
by way of rent. ** The customs, as they stood in the time of the Con- 
fessor, are very minutely enumerated in Domesday Survey. If anyone 
knowingly broke the peace which the King had given under his hand 
he was outlawed. If anyone broke the peace which the sheriff pre- 
served he was fined a hundred shillings ; and he gave the same for 
‘These three forfeitures, it is added, the 
When the 


three hundred yards across. 


forestel or heinfare. 


King had throughout England, exclusive of rents. 
King rested in the city, twelve of the principal inhabitants formed 


his guard ; and in like manner, when he took the exercise of hunt- 
ing, the principal burgesses who had horses attended him armed. 
The sheriff sent thirty-six meu on foot to the deer-stand while the 
King remained there. He also found, by custom, thirty-six men 
for eight days at the park of Marsetelie. When the sheriff went 
into Wales, whoever was called upon to attend him and did not 
go paid forty shillings as a forfeiture. A widow receiving a 
husband paid twenty shillings to the King; a maid paid ten 
shillings. If any burgess’ house was burnt, either by negligence 
or accident, he paid a forfeiture of forty shillings to the King, and 
two shillings each to his two nearest neighbours. When a burgess 
in the King’s demesne died, the King had ten shillings for a heriot. 
If any burgess broke the time assigned him by the sheriff he paid 
ten shillings. When the King (at any time) left the city, the 
sheriff furnished him with twenty-four horses, and the King took 
them as far as the first house in Staffordshire. The English 


burgesses in Shrewsbury complained that at the time of forming 
the Survey they paid the whole geld or civil tax for the support of 
the State, as it was paid in the time of King Edward, although 
the castle of Earl Roger (De Montgomery) had occupied the site 
of fifty-one masures, and fifty others were lying waste. 


In 








the time of King Edward, too, 40 burgesses also were Francigera 
(foreign burgesses), held taxable mansions, and Earl Roger had 
given to the abbey at its formation 39 burgesses, who formerly had 
paid tax with the rest.” At Shrewsbury the King had three 
moneyers, Who, after they had purchased their dies like the other 
moueyers of the country, on the fifteenth day gave, each, twenty 
shillings to the King, and this was done while the money was in 
coining. At the time of the Survey the geld paid by the town was 
for 100 hides. In the whole, 193 masures did not then pay a geld. 
The Bishop of Chester had 16 masures, and as many burgesses in 
the time of Edward the Confessor. Of these, 10 had become 
waste, the remaining 6 still paid customary rent. The Survey 
styles Shrewsbury a city (civitas), and the abbey is said to have been 
founted where the parish church of the city stood. The whole 
amount of annual taxes was £20, of which the King had two-thirds 
and the sheriff one. Before passing from the Saxon times, we 
may mention that the Lady Ethelfleda is said to have founded the 
collegiate church of St. Alkmund, and that Athelstane established 
a mint here. 

Roger de Montgomery erected his castle at the entrance of the 
peninsula on which the town stands. We have already mentioned 
the fortunes of this family, and how their estates reverted to the 
Crown. The town received a charter from Henry IL., but the 
earliest charter extant is of Richard I. Llewellyn and the Welsh, 
in alliance with the insurgent Barons, took the town in 1215, but 
did not long hold it. It was again taken by Simon de Montfort in 
1264 and another Llewellyn, Prince of the Welsh. In 1283 a 
Parliament was assembled at Shrewsbury for the trial of David, 
the last native prince of Wales. In the reign of Richard IL. 
(1397-8), at a Parliament held here, Henry of Bolingbroke, 


Duke of Hereford (afterwards Henry IV.), brought his 
famous charge of treason against Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. In 


1402 Henry (then King) assembled his army here to march 
against Owen Glyndwr, and we need not refer to the achieve- 
ments of Falstaff, measured in duration by Shrewsbury clock, in 
the battle near that town in the succeeding year. Edward LV. 
showed much favour to the townsmen for their support of the 
Yorkist cause. His second son, Richard, whom Perkin Warbeck 
personated, was born here. In the civil wars of Charles I., that 
King received here large contributions of men and money from the 
neighbouring districts, and a Cavalier garrison was placed there 
under the command of Sir Francis Ottley. In July, 1643, the 
Parliamentary forces, under the Earl of Denbigh and Colonel 
Mytton, were repulsed from the neighbourhood of the town by 
Sir Fulke Hunkes, an oflicer of the garrison; but it was sup- 
prised and taken in February, 1644. 

The town, which is a borough by prescription, has sent two 
representatives to the House of Commons ever since the 23rd of 
Edward I. ‘The church of a Benedictine abbey, founded by 
Roger de Montgomery, in 1083—a cruciform structure—was in 
great part demolished at the Dissolution of the Monasteries ; but 
the nave, western tower, ana north porch now constitute the 
church of Holy Cross parish. ‘The great west window of the 
tower is only equalled by that of York Cathedral.” ‘There are 
also some remains of monasteries of the Augustinian and Fran- 
ciscan orders. ‘St. Mary's, a cross church of Norman and early 
English architecture, has a spacious chancel and chantry chapels, 
and a fine tower, surmounted by a spire, one of the loftiest in the 
kingdom.” St. Alkmund’s was rebuilt in 1795, except the tower and 
spire (184 feetin height). ‘The large structure of St. Chad’s and the 
other churches of Shrewsbury are of modern erection. ‘The keep of 
Roger de Montgomery’s castle still remains, being converted into a 
modern dwelling-house, and there are some remaius of the old walls 
of the town. The town “has gradually extended beyond the Severn, 
on the east and west sides, forming the suburbs of Abbey Foregate 
and Coleham on the east, and of Frankwell on the west, and on 
the north, extending beyond the isthmus or neck occupied by the 
castle, forming the suburb of the Castle Foregate.” ‘The Severn is 
crossed by two bridges,—the English bridge, built in 1774, which 
connects the Abbey Foregate with the town, and the Welsh bridge, 
finished in 1795, connecting it with the suburb of Frankwell. ‘The 
Market-house, built in the reign of Elizabeth, is by topographers 
declared to be ‘‘ unequalled in point of ornamental decoration by 
any similar structure in the kingdom.” ‘There is also a Doric 
column 116 feet in height, crowned by a statue of General Lord 
Hill. Almost all denominations of Christians have places of wor- 
ship in this town, and there are many charitable schools and other 
public institutions of every description. The most remarkable is 
the Free Grammar School, founded and endowed by Edward VL., 
and greatly enlarged by Queen Elizabeth. It fell into decay, but 
in 1798 an Act was passed for its better government, and under 
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the head-mastership of Dr. Butler, afterwards Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry, the school attained a high reputation, which has 
been fully sustained in the present day, and it is now one of the 
best classical grammar-schools in England. ‘On the south side 
of the town is one of the most celebrated promenades in the king- 
dom, called the Quarry.” Shrewsbury was once a great mart for 
flannels from Welshpool and Newtown, but this trade has nearly 
expired. It has, however, a large factory for spinning flax, and a 
large iron-foundry. It is also a favourite residence for persons of 
small income and men retired from business. The Severn is navi- 
gable as far as Shrewsbury by vessels of from thirty to sixty 
tons, and there is canal communication with the coal districts 
of Staffordshire. ‘‘ The vicinity being a good barley country, the 
malting business is carried on to a considerable extent.” There is 
also some good railway communication, owing to the competition 
between the North-Western and Great Western Companies. 
There is a market twice a week, and a monthly fair of two days 
for cattle, horses, cheese, and butter. The population of the 
borough, which in 1851 was 19,681, was in 1861, 22,163. 

Ludlow is situated on the left bank of the river Teme, 25 miles 
south by east from Shrewsbury. Its history is chiefly that of its 
castle, *‘ which stands on a bold rock overhanging the river, at 
the north-west angle of the town. It is supposed to have been 
built in 1130. The walls and towers which still remain present a 
mass of extensive and magnificent ruins, and round the castle are 
public walks, shaded with trees, from which there is a fine prospect 
of the surrounding country.” ‘The castle was one of the most 
extensive fortresses on the Welsh borders, and, as we have seen, 
became the seat of the governing body of the Marches. In the 
reign of Henry VI. it was held by Richard, Duke of York, but 
abandoned by him in 1459 on the advance of the King’s army, by 
whom it was then plundered. Edward IV. repaired the castle, 
and made it the Court of his son the Prince of Wales. It continued 
a royal residence in the reign of Henry VII., and here Prince 
Arthur held a court to celebrate his marriage with Catherine of 
Arragon, and died in the castle in the following year. Sir Iieury 
Sidney, one of the Lords President, made it his private resi- 
dence, and thoroughly repaired it. During the Presidency 
of the Earl of Bridgewater, Milton’s play of Comus was 
performed here in 1634. In the civil wars of Charles I. the 
castle was garrisoned for the King, but was surrendered to the 
Parliament’s forces in June, 1646. After the dissolution of the 
Lord President's Court in the reign of William III., the castle was 
suffered to fall into decay. The parish church, at the upper end 
of the town, isa large cruciform building, dating from the reign of 

“dward III.; the interior is very beautiful. The corporation 
charter of Ludlow was granted by Edward IV., in the 12th year 
of whose reign it first returned two members to Parliament, and 
continued to do so till the number was reduced to one by the 
Reform Act of 1868. As a place of trade, Ludlow is of little 
importance. The glove trade, which once employed several 
hundred hands, has now much diminished; but there is some 
malting and tanning. ‘There are several fairs, at one of which 
large quantities of hops are exported for sale. Thereis a grammar- 
school, founded in the reign of Edward VI. ‘The population of the 
municipal borough was, in 1861, 5,178, against 4,691 in 1851, so 
that the town must be considered to be flourishing. 

Bridgenorth is situated on the river Severn, 20 miles south-east by 
east from Shrewsbury. It lies on both sides of the river, the 
larger portion being on the right bank, on a red-sandstone rock. 
The name of the town was anciently Bruges or Brug, and it claims 
a Saxon origin. ‘I'he first known charter is of the 16th of King 
John. It hassent members to Parliament since the 23rd of Edward 
I. The two divisions made by the river are called the upper 
and lower towns, the former being built ‘up the acclivities and 
on the summit of a rock rising abruptly from the west ‘bank 
of the stream to the height of 180 feet. Ranges of detached 
houses, many of which are handsome modern structures, are built 
each over the other from the base to the summit of the precipice ; 
with these are intermixed other dwellings, excavated in the rock 
itself, rude caves, gardens, and trees. Crowning the summit at 
the south end is the ruined square tower of the ancient castle, 
leaning considerably from the perpendicular. The date of the 
castle is uncertain, but it has undergone many sieges. In 1102 
Robert de Belesme, Earl of Shrewsbury, built or rebuilt a castle here, 
and strengthened the walls of the town, which had six gates ; but 
he defended it unsuccessfully against Henry I. In 1156-7 Henry 
II. besieged it, and narrowly escaped being killed during the siege. 
In the civil wars of Charles I.’s reign the inhabitants declared 
for the King, and the place was held for three weeks against the 
Parliament, and a large part of the town, including the Church of 





St. Leonard, was burned during this siege. The Church of St. Mary 
Magdalen, which stands close to the castle, and was rebuilt in 
1792, was formerly the castle chapel. That of St. Leonard's, with 
& square-pinnacled tower, was built in 1448. The town hag 
several good streets, and a carriage road winds round the rock, 
while several flights of “ almost perpendicular pebbled steps, 
secured in iron framing, lead up through the rock into the interior 
of the town. The whole has a singularly picturesque effect.” 
There is a free grammar school, founded in 1503, and a public 
library. ‘‘There is a carpet manufactory, and another for 
tobacco-pipes. Its iron trade has declined, but nails are still made 
to some extent, and vessels are built for the navigation of the 
Severn. The greatest part of its labouring population are employed 
upon the river. It has a spacious line of quay, and large quanti- 
ties of corn, malt, beans, &c., are sent from various parts of the 
country, and it has become a thriving inland port.” ‘The popula- 
tion (municipal), which in 1851 was 6,172, in 1861 was 6,240. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_@~—_ 
THE BATTLE OF THE LANGUAGES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Before accepting Mr. Geldart’s principle, “ that language 
used as a test of race is utterly fallacious,” it is clearly necessary 
to examine whether that test has been applied with all requisite 
art and consideration. If the etymologist speaks of the ‘‘ Latinic 
character of the leading languages of south-western Europe,” and 
discerns no character in them which indicates other nationalities 
that have prevailed in that region, we hesitate to say ‘‘ so much 
the worse for the languages,” and are driven to reflect that the ety- 
mologist may have overlooked something. Now, I would grant 
that the French language has Latin inflections, and that its 
vocabulary also is Latin, though including, no doubt, an insignifi- 
cant minority of High-German roots; but there is another way in 
which it bears witness to its origin (quite independently of 
history and physiology), and confesses itself to be a Latin appro- 
priated by German colonists. 

Let us remember how we detect the nationality of individuals. 
How often we meet with a foreigner who may know as many 
English words as we do, and may generally conjugate and combine 
them with unimpeachable fluency and correctness, but who is yet 
everywhere recognized as a foreigner, either by a single shibboleth 
like our ‘“ th,” or a few oft-repeated vowels that he makes a little 
too broad or too slender, or a mere peculiarity of intonation which 
is almost indescribable in words. Now, we can hardly judge 
whether the intonations of a Frenchman resemble those of an 
ancient Roman (except that he has no acute and circumflex accents 
in the classical sense) ; but it is obvious that he introduces into 
thousands of radically Latin words certain Germanic sounds 
which make them shibboleths to a more purely Italian race; I 
mean, for instance, the ex in honnew, pronounced like German 6 
(nearly), and the win tu, pronounced like German ii. In such 
cases the habits of articulation appear to have been sucked from a 
Teutonic mother, though the words might have been inculcated or 
inferulated by a Roman schoolmaster. 

Our own language contains hundreds of Greek words, of which, 
perhaps, no one has been introduced by a person whose parents 
were Greek and English. That fact, however, ought to speak for 
itself, while we pronounce character like karacter, for to the 
unprejudiced ear haracter might have been a better approxi- 
mation. Let me take one example from a more remote 
region. The Russians have Tartar features, yet their language 
is regarded as Aryan, and some people find it strikingly like 
Sanscrit. I do not know whether a hundred Tartar words can be 
traced in it, but I know it has a frequently-recurring vowel (the 
character for which resembles61 and is replaced by y in Polish) which 
is not acquired by foreigners without much difficulty. Yet this 
element (as [ find from Lepsius’s ‘‘ Standard Alphabet,” &c.) is 
generally diffused in the Turkish and Tartar languages. I am led 
by these considerations to doubt whether there exists any nation 
of mixed race to whose formation the language which they speak 
might not bear evidence, if we considered its phonetic as well as 
its etymologic form and structure.—I am, Sir, &c., C. B. C. 








MR. LOWE'S POUND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—May I submit to you a practical objection to Mr. Lowe's 
scheme in reducing the value of the sovereign? The cashiers at 
the Banks throughout the country now weigh sovereigns, to save 
the time in counting. Now, if the coin is reduced one grain in 
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weight, which, as regards any notice to the contrary, appears to 
be Mr. Lowe’s intention, how can any operation be carried on | 
until the present circulation is exhausted, without entailing upon 
individual bankers a far greater cost in time and trouble than | 
would be the aggregate value of the.diminished coin to the State? | 
Supposing, however—and, as I have said, it does not appear to be 
Mr. Lowe’s intention—that the subtracted grain of the present | 
impure or alloyed 123-274 grains of gold in the sovereign (for 
remember, the sovereign only contains 11-12ths of pure gold) should 
be made up in alloy, is it not likely that a brisker trade at Brussels 
in remelting the ol coins will be carried on than formerly, whilst 
the Australian sovereigns will besides furnish a supply equal to 
the demand ?—I am, Sir, &c., J. GOovier. 
Manchester, August 26, 1869. 





“ FAITHFULL v. GRANT.” 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—Had Mr. Grant merely quoted the London Review, your 
inference would be correct, but unfortunately he enlarged upon 
a paragraph stating that I belonged to a ‘‘ Free-Thought Club,” 
but remarking at the same time upon the inappropriateness of my 
name in such a conjunction. 

Although I did not belong to the Club at all, I could not have 
fined the London Review, had I been inclined to do so, for until 
Mr. Grant himself supplied it there was no ground for legal 
action. Whatever Mr. Grant’s imaginary ‘victory ’ may be, the 
fact is undeniable that before Mr. Serjeant Parry had quite con- 
cluded his opening speech, at the suggestion of Lord Chief Justice 
Kelly, Mr. Grant made the public retractation he had previously 
refused, and nominal damages were recorded to relieve me of 
costs. If this case ever serves as an illustration at all, it will be 
to prove that it is one thing to copy and another thing to enlarge 
upon a paragraph. Forgive this intrusion upon your space, but 
I wish to explain any apparently capricious harshness in the line 
I was forced to adopt as editor of a magazine advocating social 
and educational reforms, against which many persons would have 
become additionally (and justly) prejudiced, if left to think that 
I was indifferent to so grave an accusation, or that I had really 
done violence to a religious belief which each year’s experience 
has both strengthened and confirmed.—I am, Sir, &c. 

Emi_y Farrurutt, 


BOOKS. 
—p~-—- 
1848-1851: A GLANCE BACK AT A PRESIDENCY.* 
THERE is not a more obscure or forgotten period of modern 
history—though it is not a quarter of a century behind us 
—than, in the life of the leading Continental nation, that of the 
three years all but ten days which extend from December 10, 
1848, to December 2, 1851,—the period of Louis Napoleon’s 
constitutional Presidency. The coup d'état itself and its surround- 
ings have been shown in lurid light by writers such as Victor 
Hugo and Mr. Kinglake, but it would seem as if the very glare of 
that light threw into shade both the preceding and following years, 
but more especially the former. Every one remembers the Feb- 
ruary revolution, the Provisional Government, the June slaughter, 
the Cavaignac dictatorship, the vote of December 10, and yet all 
these events fall within less than ten months of time. The three 
following years are for many almust a blank. A vague impression 
has remained that the Reds were very fierce and dangerous, the 
Parliamentary leaders very small and incompetent ; that the Par- 
liament meant to have upset the President, and that the President 

upset the Parliament. 

In the absence of a more detailed history (the materials for 
which are hardly yet accessible), Dr. Karl Marx has rendered the 
political student a real service in reprinting his ‘* Louis Bonaparte’s 
Dixhuit Brumaire,” originally, as he tells us in the preface, pub- 
lished in 1852 in a German-American magazine, and now reissued 
in its original shape, with only a few corrections of the press, and 
with the excision of a few no longer intelligible allusions. Ata 
time when Louis Napoleon is apparently returning to the practice 
of a constitutional polity, nothing can be more apposite than the 
exhibition of the mode in which he formerly carried out such 
practice. 

The exhibition is, indeed, one by no friendly hand. Dr. Karl 
Marx, since those days of 1848 when he edited the Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung, with Engels, Freiligrath, Lassalle, amongst his fellow- 








* Dev Achtzehnte Brumaire des Louis Bonaparte. Vou Karl Marx. Zweite Ausgabe. 
Hamburg: Meissner. 1869. 


workers, has been a leader of the German Social-Democratic 
party, and especially since the publication of his (cruelly unread- 


|able) work “Das Capital,” has been looked upon as its most 


learned thinker. In a note to the latter work he asserts, indeed, 
that Lassalle borrowed from his writings, without indicating 
the source, all the general theoretical positions contained in 
the economic works of the latter, adopting even Dr. 
Marx’s terminology. An able, laborious, sharp-witted, sharp- 
tongued man; bitter in thought, bitter in words; never 
blinded by favourable prejudice towards any ; too really learned 
to be merely cynical; too cynically-minded to make a really 
fruitful use of his learning; altogether a characteristic, clear-cut 
specimen of the modern German Reds, in whom righteous disbelief 
in the world’s idols is not yet completed by righteous belief in 
aught higher; whose only capacity therefore, whose only task is 
destructive; whips and scourges in the hand of One whom, and 
whose worship, they seldom, if ever, name but to sneer at. 

It would give, however, an altogether false impression of the 
value of Dr. Marx's work, if what has been said above led the 
reader only to look upon it as a virulent pamphlet. It is real 
history, full of thought, and with all the leading facts ably and 
clearly massed, whilst the absence, as above noted, of all favour- 
able prejudice, whether as respects parties or individuals, gives to 
it a positive, though acrid impartiality. Though in his ‘* Misére 
de la Philosophie” Dr. Marx did his best long years ago to quench 
the then growing fame of Proudhon, he now readily quotes the 
insult which the latter flung at Ledru Rollin and his exiled 
friends :—** Vous n’étes que des blagueurs.” Exchange banks and 
co-operative associations are alike contemptuously dismissed as 
‘*doctrinaire experiments,” and nothing can exceed the bitter dis- 
dain with which the writer repeatedly speaks of the “ Montagne.” 
And the importance of Dr. Marx’s work as contrasted with such 
pieces of rhetoric as ‘‘ Napoléon le Petit” consists (as the writer 
himself indicates in his preface) in the fact that whilst V. Hugo 
represents the coup d'état almost as a thunderclap from a clear sky, 
Dr. Marx seeks to show ‘‘ how the struggle of classes created 
circumstances and relations which enabled a mediocre and gro- 
tesque personage to play the part of a hero.” ‘ As the Bourbons,” 
he says elsewhere, ‘* were the dynasty of large land-ownership, as 
the Orleans were the dynasty of money, so are the Bonapartes the 
dynasty of the peasants...... Not the Bonaparte who sub- 
mitted to the Bourgeois Parliament, but the Bonaparte who drove 
it asunder, is the elect of the peasants.” 

Dr. Marx divides the nearly four years which elapsed between 
the February revolution and the coup d'état into three periods ; 
lst, the February period proper, lasting till the meeting of the 
Constituent Assembly (February 24 to May 4, 1848); 2nd, the 
period of the Constitution of the Republic, or of the Constituent 
Assembly (May 4, 1848, to May 29, 1849); 3rd, the period of the 
Constitutional Republic, or of the Legislative Assembly (May 29, 
1849, to December 2, 1851). At first the President has nothing 
to do but to let others work for him. Under the Barrot-Falloux 
ministry the Roman expedition is undertaken, behind the back of 
the Assembly and in the teeth of the Constitution. The ‘‘ party of 
order” shows him how to appeal to the people against the Par- 
liament by organizing a system of petitions throughout the country 
praying the Constituent Assembly to dissolve itself speedily, how 
to overawe the Parliament itself by a display of military force. 
Amongst the “organic laws” of which it procures the post- 
ponement is one for the enforcement of the responsibility of 
the President, which, by a divine irony, the Legislative As- 
sembly was only engaged in discussing in 1851, when the coup 
d'état cut short its babble for ever. By May 8, 1849, he feels 
himself already strong enough to reply to a vote of censure 
on the Ministry for Oudinot’s occupation of Civitas Vecchia, 
by a complimentary letter to the General, inserted the same 
evening in the Moniteur. When the Legislative Assembly meets, 
the first direct attack upon the President is warded off by the 
party of order itself,—i.c., Ledru Rollin’s proposal to impeach 
him and his Ministers for the Roman expedition (June 11, 1849), 
followed on its rejection by various impotent demonstrations on 
the part of the Mountain, the flight of Ledru Rollin and some 
other leaders, the trial of others before the High Court of 
Bourges, and the renewal of the state of siege in Paris, 
Lyons, and five departments; whilst Bonaparte profits by the 
occasion to post a Pecksniffian proclamation on the walls of 
Paris, complaining of the calumnies of his opponents. During 
the recess, from August to October, 1848, he begins those tours 
through the departments which he has since so often used to 
restore the prestige of his rule. By November 1 he surprises the 
Assembly through the sudden dismissal of the Barrot-Falloux 
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Ministry, as having failed in proper consideration for him, and 
forms a cabinet of all but non-entities, one only excepted, whose 
acceptance of office secured the favour of the * haute finance,” 
Fould. Still, he lets the dominant party of order rule pretty 
nearly at its will, bidding only for personal popularity by pro- 
posals for increasing the pay of non-commissioned oflicers, or 
for gratuitous loan-banks for the workmen, allowing without 
complaint the passing of the law of May 31, 1850, which, 
by requiring three years’ domicile as a condition of the fran- 
chise, to be proved by the employer for the employed, struck off 
three millions of voters, and accepting a rebuff in the reduction 
by nearly a third of a civil list of three millions of francs which 
he had applied for, the grant itself being limited to one year. 
But in the recess, the President betakes himself once more to his 
departmental tours, this time in greater state, and surrounded by 
members of the ‘* Society of the 10th December,” founded the 
previous year in honour of his election, now organized with a 
Bonapartist General for its head, evidently a standing menace 
against republican freedom. He dissolves it indeed on paper, on 
a denunciation by Yon, the Assembly’s police commissary, of a 
section of the society as having plotted the murder of General 
Changarnier, and of Dupin, the President of the Assembly. 
But he has already taken the first steps towards the corrupting 
of the Army, by treats of cigars, champagne, cold fowl, and 
sausages, first to officers and non-commissioned officers at the 
Elysée, then to soldiers at St. Maur, at Satory. To the cry of 
‘* Vive l’Empereur !” already raised on his passage in the depart- 
ments by the Decembrists responds that of ‘‘ Vive Napoléon! 
vivent les saucissons!” from the cavalry, at the Satory review 
(10th of October) ; and General Neumeyer, whose infantry defiles 
in silence, is removed from Paris, and throws up his new appoint- 
ment in disgust, whilst Changarnier only replies by a solemn 
order of the day. 

On the 12th of November the President sends to the Assembly 
a long message, warning them that ‘France desires, above all 
things, rest ;” declaring that, ‘‘ bound by one oath only,” he will 
keep within its ‘‘ narrow” bounds, but suggesting a revision of 
the Constitution. ‘Towards the end of the year, the Assembly, 
on the application of the minister of justice, dismisses the too 
zealous Yon. In January, the ‘ bulwark of order,” the renowned 
Changarnier, is himself dismissed by a new ministry. In vain the 
‘* party of order” combines temporarily with the Mountain in a 
vote of want of confidence in the Ministry in rejecting a new civil 
list. The new majority is again broken up through the proposal 
for the revision of the Constitution, resolved almost into its 
elements through the fusion manceuvres between Orleanists and 
Legitimists, and the proposed candidateship of the Trince de 
Joinville. The announcement by the President (10th October, 
1851) of his resolution to restore universal suffrage establishes an 
open breach on a popular question between him and the Assembly, 
which, by a fatal vote of 355 to 348, rejects a bill brought in for 
the purpose by thie Ministry, thus finally alienating the masses. 

On the 25th November, at the giving-away of the prizes won by 
French exhibitors at the first London Exhibition, the President 
inveighs, amidst thunders of applause, against demagogues on the 
one hand, and monarchical hallucinations on the other, and pro- 
mises “rest” for the future amidst an equal storm of bravoes. 
This was the last warning of the catastrophe now near at hand, 
of which Dr. Marx truly observes that “ if any event ever cast its 
shadow before long prior to its coming, it was Bonaparte’s coup 
déat,”’—proposed by him to Changarnier in January, 1849, 
denounced obscurely by Odillon Barrot in the summer of 
that year, openly by ‘Thiers in the winter of 1850, pro- 
posed again to Changarnier by Persigny, in May, 1851; 
threatened over and over again at every new storm in Parliament 
by the Bonapartist journals, the talk of all Paris in September 
and October which preceded it. 

Dr. Marx is right. ‘The coup d'état of December 2, 1851, was 
but the logical result of the years preceding. And if, under the 
new regime of the Parliamentary Empire, the struggles of parties 
are as barren, as impotent, as insincere as those which ate out the 
soul of the Parliamentary Republic, they will end in like manner 
by a blow,—but scarcely, next time, from above. Sausages and 
champagne may prepare a despotism ; they cannot restore one. 





MR. PINDER’S LESS KNOWN LATIN POETS.* 
THE question that one naturally asks after running through the 
contents of this volume is, what does Mr. Pinder mean by * the 
less known Latin Poets”? All, it would seem, except Horace and 
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Virgil, for it had been intended to include some extracts from 
Lucretius, which were ultimately omitted because of the appear- 
ance of Mr. Munro’s edition of that writer. This is somewhat 
absurd. Horace is doubtless the best known of the Latin poets ; 
but we venture to say that Catullus and even Tibullus are more 
frequently read through than is Virgil. At all events, the lament 
for Lesbia’s sparrow and the ‘‘ Phaselus ille quem videtis, hospites,” 
of the former poet, and the description of the Ambarvalia in the 
latter (beginning ‘* Quisquis adest, faveat ; fruges lustramus et 
agros”’) are as well known as anything in Latin poetry. The 
same remark may be made with still more truth of Ovid. Most 
schoolboys, on getting beyond their first reading-book, are intro- 
duced,—whether rightly or wrongly, it isnot our present province 
to say,—to this poet; we were astonished to find Mr. Pinder 
including in his selections such very old friends or enemies of 
youth as Phillis to Demophoon, the elegy on ‘Tibullas (‘‘ Memnona 
si mater, mater ploravit Achillen”), or the poet’s sketch of his 
own life (‘‘ Ile ego qui fuerim tenerorum lusor amorum”). Had 
not these very well-known pieces been inserted, room would have 
been found for more that would really have answered to the title 
of the work. In Ovid himself, though he certainly does not 
answer the description, much interesting and characteristic matter 
might have been found—in the ‘‘Tristia” and ‘ Epistole ex 
Ponto” especially —which comparatively few classical students are 
acquainted with. 

Of the general plan and object of the book we thoroughly 
approve. It accords with the change which classical study, we 
feel sure, must accept, if it is to retain its place in education,—a 
change which would make it an instrument of culture as well as 
an instrument of discipline. There are advantages, it may be 
allowed, in confining the attention of the scholar to two or three 
of the very best authors, but as regards their own merit, 
and as regards the phase of the language which they happened 
to employ. Study so restricted would be specially desirable, 
if its chief object were the knowledge of the language, together 
with such mental profit as might accrue in the process of learning, 
though evea on this point it may be urged that such knowledge 
would be imperfect were it gathered from the writers of the best 
age only, that it is as necessary to study Lucan, Statius, Ausonius, 
and Claudian, as it confessedly is to study Plautus and Terence, 
just as the foreigner who would perfect himself in English must 
read both Chaucer and our contemporary literature, as well as 
authors who wrote under Queen Anne and the Georges. The 
reason for this extended study is more obvious when we include 
in our object an acquaintance with the literature and life of the 
The importance, we may say the necessity, of such an 


people. 
We have no 


acquaintance, we are daily recognizing more clearly. 
wish to speak slightingly of the importance of style, but itis a 
quality, the appreciation of which always requires a peculiar 
faculty in the learner, and sometimes is fairly chargeable with 
producing a pedantic fastidiousness. A larger and, on the 
whole, a more salutary interest, one, too, it must be remem- 
bered, that appeals to more ordinary faculties, is found in a 
literature regarded for its subject-matter, for its historical and 
social value. Nothing can be more adapted to supply what is 
often, we might say almost universally, wanting in classical, at least 
in early classical study, the sense of a human iuterest, of a real life 
which lies below what is read, than to take the scholar through a 
judiciously-made selection of extracts ranging over as large a 
period of the national life as can be thus conveniently illustrated. 
An advantage so great is not to be counterbalanced by inferiority 
of literary merit or style in the authors to whom he is thus iatro- 
duced. There is a well-known story of a tutor who forbad his 
pupils to read the New ‘Testament for fear lest it should spoil 
their Greek style. A scruple of the same kind might discourage 
the perusal of the poets of the silver age, even of the younger 
Pliny and Tacitus, and much more of writers who flourished 
when the decline of the language had become more decidedly 
marked. A judicious editor, however, will give such warning as 
may be needed about departures from Augustan purity of style; 
and the student, with this help, may even find it a useful exercise 
in scholarship to note them. On the other hand, it will be an 
immense advantage to mark the change in the habits of thought, 
especially as concerns the growth of the modern element, an 
advantage so helpful to general culture that it would reconcile us 
even to the hideous apparitions of a semi-barbarous word in the 
pupil’s prose, or a doubtful quantity in his verse. 

An editor who puts together a book of extracts must expect, 
however refined his taste aud sound his judgment, to have some 
fault found with his selection. We are far from wishing to imply 
by anything that we may say that Mr. Pinder has not done his 
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work satisfactorily. Yet if we had to choose between the “ Atys” | 
and the ‘‘ Epithalamium of Peleus and Thetis” of Catullus, we should | 
differ from the editor in preferring the former. We are sorry, 
again, not to see the beautiful ‘‘Hylas” of Propertius, a poem | 
deserving insertion by its intrinsic merit, and specially interesting 
from its peculiar versification. In the first book of his ‘“ Elegies” the | 
poet made, it would seem, an attempt to resist the growing fashion 
which rigidly restricted to dissyllables the final word of the penta- 
meter, an attempt with which the monotonous regularity of Ovid 
often inclines us tosympathize. The “ Hylas” (i. 20.) in which out 
of twenty-six pentameters twelve only end with dissyllables, is the 
best specimen of its kind. What, for instance could be more 
melodious than this description of the fountain ?— 
* Quam supra nullw pendebant debita cure 
Roscida desertis poma sub arboribus, 
Et circumriguo surgebant lilia prato 
Candida purpureis mista papaveribus ; 
Qua modo decerpens tenero pueriliter ungui 
Proposito florem pretulit officio ; 
Et modo formosis incumbens nescius undis 
Errorem blandis tardat imaginibus.” 
Of Ovid and Tibullus we have spoken before. Martial, as far, 
at least, as we see him in this volume, is well known already. On 
the other hand, we should have welcomed more copious extracts 
from Lucan, Statius, and Claudian ; from the latter especially, 
to the splendour of whose versification Mr. Pinder does but scant 
justice when he says that it is ‘correct but monotonous.” In 
some of the poems, in the ‘* Raptus Proserpinze,” for instance, it 
rises, we think, to a rare pitch of excellence. 

Of Mr. Pinder's annotations we can speak with almost unquali- 
fied praise. He has had no easy task ; some of the authors with 
whom he has to deal are uncommonly difficult, as any whose 
acquaintance with Propertius, Lucan, and Statius is at all thorough 
will testify ; and though with some, as in the case of Propertius, 
he has had the assistance of able predecessors, there are others 
through whom he has to struggle almost unaided. He has done 
his task well, never, as far as we have observed, avoiding a diffi- 
culty, and generally giving, at least, a defensible interpretation. 
At the same time, he writes tersely and to the point. He will not 
misunderstand us, if we mention one, not of the many hundreds 
with which we thoroughly agree, but of the few which strike us as 
unsatisfactory. On the line, ‘‘dedatur cupido jam dudum nupta 
mariti” (Epithalamium Pelei et Thetidos, i. 375), we have the 
note, 

“Jam dudum, ¢. e., ‘as long since might have been;’ it is simpler to 
take these with ‘dedatur,’ than to join ‘dudum’ with ‘ nupta’ in the 
sense of ‘just wedded.’” 

But why should not “jam dudum” be joined with cupido? 
There is much more propriety.in saying that the husband had 
long since been longing for the bride, than in saying that she long 
since might have been given to him. The ‘‘ dedatur” is put at 
the beginning of the line, to contrast it with the “ accipiat ” of the 
line before. In illustration, Mr. Pinder is scarcely so happy as in 
interpretation. Obvious parallels—especially from modern poetry 
—are often omitted. So in xxxvi. (Propertius iv. 6), the elegy on 
the death of Peetus, in lines 66-9— 

“O centum wquorex Nereo genitore puella, 
Et tu materno tacta dolore Thetis, 
Vos decuit lasso supponere brachia mento ;” 





we have nothing but a quotation from Ovid, where the resemblance 
is little more than verbal, but no mention of ‘“ Our Ladye bare 
upp her chinne,” or of Milton's ‘* Where were ye nymphs ?” 
Though we are reviewing Mr. Pinder rather than the writers | 
whom he edits, there are one or two passages which we cannot 
refrain from pointing out to the reader. ‘There is a curious 
story from Pheelrus (lviii.), of a certain popular flute-player 
named Princeps, who, having met with an accident and been 
absent from the theatre, arrayed himself, on the day of his reap- 
pearance, in white, the Imperial colour, and mistook the ‘‘ Laetare, 
incolumis Roma, salvo Principe,” which was tlie ‘God Save the 
Queen ” of the period, for a personal greeting to himself, and was 
punished for his vanity by being turned out of the house ‘ capite 
protrusus est foras.” Mr. Pinder might, by the way, have sug- 
gested a reference to a similar joke in Horace (‘ Satires,” i. 7), about 
Rupilius Rex. Charles Lamb, we think, tells a parallel story of | 


Ts P r: . | 
Elliston the actor, who, representing the King or Regent in some | 


spectacle, was so carried away by his feeling of identity with his | 
part as to exclaim to the audience, ‘‘ Bless you, my people!” ‘The | 
reader should note especially (Ixxvii.) the beautiful consolation | 
addressed by Statius to Atedius Melior on the death of Glaucia. | 


What could be more beautiful than this ?— 





i * The Mississippi Valley. 


“Quis matutinos abrumpet murmure somnos 
Impositus stratis, abitusque morabitur artis 
Nexibus, atque ipso revocabit ad oscula poste ? 
Obvius intranti rursus quis in ora manusque 
Prosiliet, brevibusque humeros circumdabit ulnis ? 
Muta domus, fateor, desolatique Penates, 

Et situs in thalamis et maesta silentia mensis ?” 


” 


Between this poem, again, and Mr. Tennyson's stanzas to ‘‘ J. S. 
there is aremarkable parallel, especially when the poet excuses his 
attempt at consolation by mentioning his own sorrow :— 
“Ego juxta busta profusis 

Mairibus atque piis cecini solatia natis, 

Et mihi, cum proprios gemerem defectus ad ignes 

(Quem, Natura!) patrem ; nec te lugere severus 

Arceo, sed confer gemitus, pariterque fleamus.” 
We cannot do more than mention the splendid description from 
the “ Thebaid ” of Statius (Ixxxvi.) of Amphiarus swallowed up by 
the earth, with its crowning lines :— 

“Non arma manu non frena remisit : 

Sicut erat, rectos defert in Tartara currus ;” 
the exquisite and thoroughly modern piece of description from 
Ausonius (exxvii.) :— 

“Utque sub ingenuis agitata fontibus herbae 

Vibrantes patiuntur aquas, lucetque latetque 

Calculus, et viridem distinguit glarea museum ;” 
and Prudentius’s noble poem (cxxxviii.) on the uniting work done 
by the Roman Empire in preparation for the Christian Church. 
We take leave of Mr. Pinder with sincere thanks for a valuable 
contribution to literature and education. 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY.* 

Yer there is room. Perhaps more than half the interest with 
which books like the one before us are read, takes its rise from 
this source, the bracing effect of this one fact. We, in our 
crowded cities, with their huddled mass of humanity, stowed away 
in half-lighted alleys or jostling each other roughly in the race for 
bread, may sit at home and, for that imagination is often remedy 
as well as disease, may drink in new vigour by meditating only on 
vast forests where the foot of man has never trod, prairies rich in 
soil which hardly needs the plough, and unworked mines of un- 
known wealth waiting only the labourer’s hand. It is because it 
supplies substantial food for such hungering thought as this, that 
the book before us is invested with an interest it might not at 
first sight seem to possess. It will well repay careful reading. 
There is nothing so poetical as fact, aud spite of the bare and 
rugged style in which the author has chosen to cut his somewhat 
bulky body of facts into pieces, and arrange them again like pages 
in a student's manual or a geographical epitome for the use of 
crammers, there yet remains all the force and almost magical 
influence of the facts themselves. 

Railroads are wont to be wearisome subjects, connected most 
intimately in our minds with the price of shares and the rise or 
fall of dividends; but a railroad from Omaha to Sacramento, or 
from Lake Superior to the valley of the Columbia, is quite 
another thing, and our muscles meutal and physical are strength- 
ened as we read of difficulties undertaken or already overcome 
such as would have been declined by the genii of any Arabian 
tale. We have before us a brief description of the traveller's 
onward journey, as starting from Sacramento in June, he finds 
himself in a few hours suddeuly transported from a valley clothed 
with a semi-tropical vegetation to the cold bleakness of a tem- 
perature like that of Greenland. At one point “the Sierra 


| Nevada looming up like a great cloud bank, the snow-fields on 


the summit flashing in the morning sun with opalescent hues, 
then lost to view as the cars wind round a projecting pro- 
montory; aud far down is seen, like a silver thread, the 
foaming torrent of some brauch of the American river. 
Still upward the engine climbs, till some 4,500 feet above 
the sea the traveller finds himself ou a track cut through 
the solid rock, one tunnel alone 1,659 feet in length, and every- 
where around in the vast desolate region deep snow-banks, glacier- 
like torrents, and stalactites of ice.” It would be easy to follow 
the details of lines of road constructed through territories rich in 
yet unclaimed mineral wealth, but it would occupy too much of 
our space. Among the points touched by our author in this most 
full description of the Mississippi Valley, one by no means the 
least interesting is the ‘typical forms of vegetation.” We can 
only quote one passage on the cypress, ‘* which is first seen near 
the mouth of the Ohio, and is always found on land subject to 
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overflow. From a protuberance at the surface, a shaft rises| clover, which in turn gives way to the Kentucky blue grass (poa 


straight to the height of sixty .or eighty feet, without a limb, 
when it throws out numerous branches, umbrella-shaped, which 
sustain a foliage of short, fine, tufted leaves, of a green so deep as 
to appear almost brown. They grow so close together, that their 
branches interlock; and hence a cypress forest resembles a mass 
of verdure sustained in the air by tall perpendicular columns. 
From their branches depend long festoons of moss, which sway 
to and fro in the wind, like so many shrouds,—communicating to 
the scene the most dismal aspect. Arranged around the parent 
stem are numerous cone-shaped protuberances, known as ‘ cypress 
knees,’ which enable the roots of the tree to communicate with 
the air; a provision of nature which is essential to its vitality.” 
It is one of the most useful of the Southern lumber trees, its 
straight columns, free from knots and easily wrought, being most 
valuable for boards, &c. In the vast swamps the magnolia and 
river-oak find a congenial home, and vegetation flourishes in rank 
Juxuriance in an atmosphere fatal to all the higher forms of life. 
But it is in the chapter on ‘* Zones of Vegetation” we have the 
fullest details of the capacities of the great valley. Mr. Foster 
divides North America into five zones, the results of the influence 
of climate :— 

1, The Region of Mosses and Saxifrages. 

2. The Densely-wooded Region. 

3. Alternate Wood and Prairie. 

4. Vast Grissy Plains, where the Trees are restricted to the immediate 
Banks of the Streams. 

5. Vast Arid Plains, often bare of Vegetation, and covered to some 
extent with Saline Efflorescences. 


The great point he insists upon in considering these zones is, in 
how much greater a degree the forms of vegetable life are deter- 
mined by moisture than even by temperature, or the mechanical 
and chemical composition of the soil, the white pine, the most use- 
ful of all American trees and the monarch of its forests, taking 
root in a soil which contains but two per cent. of orgavic matter. 
But the extreme range of climatic conditions, both as to tempera- 
ture and moisture, renders the Valley of the Mississippi capable of 
bearing an almost inexhaustible supply of food-producing plants, 
the tropical elements in the American summer, as Mr. Foster 
observes, enabling the peach and apple to ripen, the Indian corn 
and tobacco plant to mature, in a way they will not do in 
England, though the mean temperature of the year here be con- 
siderably higher. And he goes on to trace the effects on the 
soil caused by subjacent formation, and on the effects of trans- 
plantation, Indian corn, for instance, exhibiting for every few 
degrees of latitude a different variety ; and we have a sketch of 
the principal plants cultivated in the great valley, with the 
unconscious influence which their cultivation may have on the 
population, as, for instance, in the case of maize, to which as an 
indirect cause he ascribes, not without some justice, much of the 
ancient civilization of Peru, the ease and cheapness with which 
they obtained food from this plant leaving them so much surplus 
labour to expend on the structures which excited the admiration 
of their Spanish conquerors, but that this would be by no means 
a universally just deduction it would be superfluous to prove. 
Still, it is not a small thing that in a considerable portion of a land 
where human energy is likely to have its severest strain in other 
directions, the labour of procuring mere sustenance should be com- 
paratively light. Where the rivers to be bridged are as wide as seas, 
and tunnels miles in length must be cut through solid rocks, it is 
well that ‘*a man and a boy should be more than equal to the 
tending of forty acres of maize, to be harvested at leisure.” This 
plant attains its full perfection in the region between the isotherms 
72° and 77°, which includes the central and southern portions of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, nearly all Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Missouri, and Kansas, and the great plains north and 
south between the Canadian source of the Missouri; and Mr. 
Foster ascribes the great geographical range of this plant in the 
United States to the virgin soil, rich in nitrogen, on which 
it grows, and to the intense heat of the summers; while on the far 
less favoured soils of Utah and Colorado abundant wheat crops are 
produced, the aridity of the soil yielding to the splendid irriga- 
tion. We find in a sketch given of the cotton plant a confirma- 
tion of some of the philosophical deductions made years ago by De 
Tocqueville when studying it in its connection with the slave 
trade, deductions which have now the weight of fulfilled pro- 
phecies. 
of soil and climate are concerned, there is nothing to prevent the 
cultivation of cotton by free labour, 
notes on grasses found in the prairies east of the Mississippi. Those 


indigenous to the soil are being supplanted, first, by white | B.A., Captain 2nd Life Guards. 





Mr. Foster states that, so far as the sanitary conditions 


We have some interesting | 


compressa). ‘*'The native grasses are retreating before the cul- 
tivated grasses, as the red man retreats before the white man. 
Wherever a waggon-track is made or path beaten, the white clover 
comes in ; wherever a track is appropriated to pasturage, the blue 
grass becomes dominant.” 

That these vast prairies have been redeemed and rendered 
profitable farms is one, and not by any means the least, of the 
triumphs won by the iron horse; in traversing the apparently 
illimitable prairie with the connecting rails, stations grew up along 
the line, and the pioneer’s work was done. Things get themselves 
accomplished quickly in America, but the rapid working of Anglo- 
Saxon effort, which within two centuries planted cities like New 
York and Montreal, on sites rescued from the forest and the wild 
Indian, has been slow when compared with the rapid colonization 
of the States which occupy the upper valley of the Mississippi. In 
1778, within the memory of living men, writes Mr. Foster, — 

“The first colonists of English extraction, under the leadership of 
Rufus Putnam, entered this region, and established themselves at 
Marietta, where the Muskingum unites with the Ohio. This was the 
origin of that colonization which, in ninety years, has peopled this region 
with more than twelve millions of souls ; has subdued and brought under 
cultivation an area nearly twice as great as the cultivated land of England ; 
has connected together the principal commercial points by a network of 
railroads more than 12,000 miles in extent, and has built up a domestic 
industry whose annual value is in excess of 300,000,000 dollars, giving 
origin to an internal trade far greater than the external trade of the 
whole country.” 

Mr. Foster believes he has abundant evidence to prove the 
former existence in the Mississippi Valley of a race long since 
passed away, who enjoyed a far higher degree of civilization and 
different manners and customs from those traceable in the tribes 
who occupied the country when it first became known to Europeans. 
He says the geologist and the antiquary have agreed that the 
abundant monuments in the form of high circular mounds, parallel 
roads, and far-reaching embankments are not, as had been 
thought, the result of the singular yet, as it were, chance work of 
Nature, but the evidences of human skill. If so, probably much 
more remains to be discovered, and the field of inquiry in this 
direction seems likely to prove fruitful. 

Our author believes great areas of the prairie region now 
deemed too arid for cultivation are as well watered and possess as 
productive a soil as those regions round the Mediterranean which 
were formerly sites of mighty cities in the midst of a densely popu- 
lated country, and suggests that if the desolation of those regions 
was brought about by the agency of man, whether it be not in the 
power of the same agency to restore their fruitfulness; in answer 
to which inquiry we have some valuable observations from Mr. 
G. P, Marsh on the present physical condition of the countries 
bordering the Mediterranean, and see in their present desolation, 
quite apart from all the moral evil which helped their ruin, the 
stern retributive justice of Nature, not without its warning to the 
eager builders of the large cities in the great valley. The ruthless 
and undiscriminating destruction of forests and trees gencrally 
has worked more mischievous effects than we have opportunity 
now to detail: those who are interested in the subject will find 
these pages give much useful practical information, and furnish 
abundant material for thought. It may be necessary for the rest- 
less, eager settlers of the United States, over-eager to make 
forests disappear before the rising city or widening farm, 
to take counsel in due time. The information contained 
in this volume is presented in so highly concentrated a form, 
it is somewhat difficult to analyze any portion of it without 
feeling how much is left untouched ; if we turn from the vegetable 
to the mineral kingdom, we are met with the same sense of almost 
inexhaustible wealth. Here, in this great valley at least, there is 
iron enough and to spare even for an age of iron. The chapters 
devoted to geological research are among the ablest in the book. 
We commend it to the attention of those whose minds may be 
injured by studying the American through the minifying glasses 
of political or intellectual antipathy ; they will scarcely realize the 
simple facts of the physical aspect of this enormous territory with 
the results already attained before them in hard figures, without 
a new sense of the capacities of the subduer and the subdued. 





SHOOTING OVER TEN THOUSAND MILES.* 
Carrain TownsnEnp started from England for the Far West with 
a brother officer and a complete hunter's equipment. He was 
away about five months in all, and during that time he shot 
buffaloes, elks, antelopes, several varieties of deer, wolves, beavers, 





* Ten Thousand Miles of Travel, Sport, and Adventure. By F. Trench Townshend, 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 1369. 
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wild turkeys, prairie hens, and many other birds which it would 
pe tedious to enumerate. Dangers from Indians, discomforts in 
travel, cold, and hunger gave a further zest to his journey. We 
need hardly deal with his descriptions of ordinary American life, 
of the Falls of Niagara, of the sights of Washington. Nor is it 
necessary to discuss his views about the bad effects of dis- 
establishment as exemplified in the United States and 
Canada. On the hunting-grounds of the Far West he is 
an instructive and pleasant companion. What he tells us 
of his own adventures in search of game is marked by a 
genuine vigour and spirit. Though, fortunately for himself, he 
did not come in contact with the Indians, he heard many tales 
connected with them, and the escapes he relates are particularly 
striking. In his sketch of the Mormons and of Salt Lake City, 
Captain Townshend has been forestalled by Mr. Hepworth Dixon. 
There are many other points, too, in which the details given us 
are known to almost every reader. But what is fresh in the book 
is thoroughly fresh, and we cannot do better tlran follow Captain 
Townshend for a time through the thick forests and deep valleys 
of the Rocky Mountains, or across the wide grassy prairies, alive 
with antelopes and buffaloes. 

Before he left New York, Captain Townshend was assured that 
there was no sport worth having in the Far West, and that he would 
certainly be scalped if he ventured into the Indian country. As 
to buffalo-hunting, he was told that he had only to go into a farm- 
yard, and take a shot at the bulls and cows, in order to have all 
the excitement and danger of the sport, without the trouble of 
getting at it. The captain’s encounter with a buffalo, of which 
we have a view in the frontispiece, is far from verifying that pre- 
diction. He tells us in the body of the work that he had wounded 
the buffalo in the hind-quarters, that he was gaining on it, saw 
blood pouring from its nose, and was about to give it a finishing 
shot. Suddenly it turned, lowered its head, and charged; his 
horse was frightened, and stood still ; the buffalo caught him with 
its horns just under the knee-joint, and tossed him to the ground 
several yards off. ‘‘ It then passed clean under my horse’s hind- 
quarters, hoisting them up with its back as it passed, but not 
injuring the terrified animal, and fortunately not noticing me 
as I lay on the ground.” ‘This seems to have been Captain 
Townshend’s most desperate adventure, although another time 
his party gave chase to a herd of three or four hundred buffaloes. 
Une of the most remarkable facts related about the abundance of 
game on the prairies of the West is the spectacle presented on 
one part of the Pacific Railway. From the windows of the cars 
Captain Townshend saw ‘herds of antelopes scampering away 
across the plain, and wolves, disturbed in their feast on the rotting 
carcase of a buffalo, stealing away to the ravines.” We scarcely 
know whether we ought to believe the stories of the antelope’s 
tenacity of life and of the boldness of the prairie wolves. ‘These 
jatter, says Captain Townshend, were so hungry one night that 
they stole a large joint of buffalo from under the head of a sleep- 
ing soldier. Of the antelopes, he says, that one almost got 
away from them, although not only was one of its forelegs 
carried away, but it had actually received a shot through 
the heart. Taken altogether, the sport on these prairies 
must have been somewhat disappointing. In many places, 
the game was wild, had been driven away by the Indians, was 
left when killed to rot in some valley, or in the depths of the 
forest. Captain Townshend mentions the case of some hunters 
who drove a herd of twenty-seven elk into a place from whence 
there was no exit, and shot all but one. The carcases were left 
for future removal, but the hunters neglected to take out the 
entrails, and on their return they found that the whole mass was 
rotten. Deep must be the rage of the Indians, Captain Towns- 
hend adds, to see this waste, and bitterly must they have cursed 
the white man who so wantonly destroys their means of sub- 
sistence. The provocation thus given is the cause of much of that 
hostility which culminates in barbarities on the one side and 

extermination on the other. Captain Townshend had an 
account of a less brutal affray than usual from the lips 
of thechief actor. Major North and forty of his men, while out 
on an excursion, were attacked by a war party of more than 100 
Sioux. They took refuge in a hollow in the bluffs where they 
were somewhat sheltered, and they kept off their enemies by firing 
at them whenever they came within shot. But as night came on 
men and horses wanted water, and this could only be had by 
a retreat from the safe position. Accordingly, the major tried a 
last resource. He rode up several times to the brow of the hill 
which sheltered his party, and every time he rode up he picked off 
a Sioux with his rifle. This went on for some little time, and then 


a greater distance. No sooner had they done this, than the major 
and his men made off in the opposite direction, carrying with them 
the scalps of their fallen enemies, and rejoicing that they had kept 
their own. ‘The Indians have made frequent attacks on the 
stations of the Pacific Railroad, even tearing up the rails and 
plundering the trains. But they are kept in order to some extent 
by their superstitious fear of the telegraph posts and wires, which 
they consider ‘‘ great medicines.” 

Judging from Captain Townshend's experiences, we should say 
there was not much to choose between the Indians and the whites 
who are displacing them. In some of the Western cities, at the 
stations springing up in advance of the Pacific Railway, at the 
mines between Utah and San Francisco, the tone of life is reckless 
to the last degree. Lynch-law is apparently the only means of 
keeping order. Vigilance committees hang with a promptitude 
which Home Secretaries might envy, and the moral of each 
execution is strongly enforced by a warning addressed to those 
who are suspected of emulating the offence of the sufferers. 
Yet Captain Townshend's picture of a gaming-house at the 
mines of Austin, in the Sierra Nevada, shows that there 
is a lower deep than a society of horse-thieves kept in order 
by Mr. Justice Lynch. ‘Going into one of these gaming- 
houses,” he writes, ‘‘we found it crowded with miners play- 
ing every conceivable game—faro, vingt-et-un, poker, euker, 
monte, trente-et-quarante, and many others—each fellow sitting 
with his revolver and bowie-kuife before him on the table. It 
was curious to see great bearded ruffians, with their clothes in 
rags, and their faces entirely innocent of soap and water, staking 
large sums in silver, or twenty-dollar gold pieces, as recklessly as 
if they were millionaires.” A little further on, at another of these 
mining stations, Captain Townshend saw one waiter draw a 
revolver on another who had chaffed him, and blood would have 
been shed if the owner of the tavern had not struck up his ser- 
vant’s arm just as he pressed the trigger. We may put by the 
side of this experience the story told Captain ‘Townshend of a con- 
juror’s treatment in another region of the West. ‘ Wishing to 
perform the well-known feat of having a pistol fired at him, 
and then showing a bullet in his hand, he gave a weapon to 
one of the Western boys who formed his audience, and desired 
him to fire at him. ‘The man did as he was told, and of course 
the conjuror held up the bullet in his hand. The native of the 
West looked at him a moment in astonishment and disgust, and 
then exclaiming, ‘ By thunder, [ never missed a man twice,’ drew 
his own revolver from his belt, and shot the juggler through the 
shoulder. The unfortunate man ran for his life, and, it is needless 
to say, attempted no more similar exhibitions.” If it is dangerous 
to make fun of a Westerner in connection with a pistol, it is most 
essential that you should keep a civil tongue in your head when 
you talk with guides in the Adirondacks. One traveller who 
was out in a canoe with a guide made use of some strong 
language, on which the guide upset the boat in deep water, and 
almost drowned his companion. The sport which Captain 
Townshend had in this region was attended by no such draw- 
backs. He tells us of the mode in which deer are hunted, and 
which is so successful that he and his friend killed two every day. 
The hunter paddles to some point on the shore of a lake, hauls 
up his canoe, and watches the surrounding shores with a good field- 
glass. Meanwhile the guides go into the forest with dogs and a 
compass, and drive the deer down to the water. It plunges in to 
throw the dogs off the scent, but the hunter is ready for it, and by 
pulling across to the point for which it is making he cuts it off 
when it lands and brings it down with his rifle. A morning spent 
in this way would be followed by an afternoon among the part- 
ridges. Captain Townshend tells us, with some glee, of the 
stupidity of these birds. A covey of them will fly into a tree 
and perch there calmly till the whole are killed, which may be 
done easily by taking the lowest birds first and the rest in order. 
The guns, the accoutrements, and all the further requirements 
for this and the other kinds of sport are rather too shortly 
described in Captain Townshend's volume. All who are curious 
on the subject must be referred to the fountain-head, but we 
hope we have done enough to give a taste of its quality. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A History of Chemical Theory. By A. Wurtz. Translated and edited 
by H. Watts, F.R.S. (Macmillan.)—This is an admirable and philo- 
sophical review of the growth of chemical theory. We cannot help 
regretting that it should begin with such a sentence as “ Chemistry is a 











the Sioux, finding they were getting the worst of it, withdrew to 


French science. It was founded by Lavoisier, of immortal memory.” 
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A chemist takes up the book, and, meeting with these words, feels 
inclined, unless indeed he happen to be a French chemist, to read no 
further. Yet the book is well worthy of study, nor does it fail to give 
some share of the credit of constructing our present chemical edifice to 
chemists who did not happen to be Frenchmen. But the author, laying 
immense stress on Lavoisier’s discovery of the nature of combustion, 
relegates to a subordinate rank the numerous advances both in theo- 
retical and experimental chemistry made by other chemists immediately 
before and after the time of Lavoisier. Tbis volume was originally 
published as a “Discours Préliminaire” to Wurtz’s “Dictionnaire de 
Chimie Pure et Appliquée,” a work of which several parts have now 
appeared, and which is likely to prove a very valuable book of reference. 
Mr. Watts has not only performed his task of translation very well, 
but has added in an appendix some necessary notes and corrections. 


Typhaines Abbey: a Tale of the Twelfth Century. By Count A. 
de Gobineau. (Sampson Low.)—This is a story, told with some power, 
of an incident in the great struggle between feudalism in France and 
the rising power of the towns. The burghers of Typhaines, led by one 
Master Simon, seek to compel the abbey to sell its rights, and to 
permit the establishment of a “commune.” The dispute comes to 
blows, the abbey being championed by one Philippe de Cornehaut. The 
fighting fills, of course, a considerable part of the volume, and is de- 
scribed with sufficient vigour. Then, of course, there is the complica- 
tion of a love story. Philippe is betrothed to a great heiress, the Lady 
Mahaut of Cornouiller, who is very well described, a passionate, head- 
strong woman, but not without a certain tenderness and grace which 
redeem her. Then there is Simon's beautiful daughter, Damerones, 
who secretly loves the knight, and excites great wrath in the imperious 
Mahaut. She makes a pretty sketch; and there is force, too, in the 
drawing of Fulk, the gigantic squire, with his somewhat stolid look, 
but brave as a lion, and never wanting in practical wisdom. All the 
accessories and scenery of the story seem to be well done; and the 
translation, which is the work of Professor Meigs, of Philadelphia, is 
fairly good. We notice one or two Gallicisms— scandalous” used for 
“ offensive,” to wit (p. 98). 


Disinfectants and Disinfection. By Robert Angus Smith, Ph.D., &c. 
(Edmonston and Douglas.)—Dr. R. A. Smith was employed to make a 
report on this subject to the Cattle-Plague Commission, and he gives us 
in this volume the results of a great number of very careful and elaborate 
experiments made at that time, and in the course of other inquiries. 
He discusses the nature, use, and value of the various substances which 
have been suggested as disinfectants; and the number of them is by no 
means inconsiderable. It is, of course, quite impossible for us to follow 
him in this discussion ; but we may quote, as being in some measure the 
gist of the matter, the estimate of the money value of some of the 
principal disinfectants. The relative expense of wsylic acid is 4-9, that 
of salt being taken as unity, of chloride of lime 7, of McDougall’s powder 
and carbolic acid 14 each. It must be remembered, however, that there 
are other circumstances to be taken into account. We should say that 
the volume before us is a valuable contribution to the kncwledge of a 
subject of vast importance. 


A Book of Scottish Pasquils, 1568—1715. (Edinburgh: Patterson. )— 
This is a book of satirical poems, lampoons, &c., most of which have 
something to do with prelacy, the Covenant, bishops, general assemblies, 
Royalists and Royalists, Jacobites and Hanoverians, and the Union of 
England and Scotland. On the whole, they are rather dreary reading, 
though not wholly without humour that is still intelligible. If they 
ever want point, itis not from tho writers having scrapled to use the 
sharpest words they could find. Satirical writing was indeed a warfare, 
in which men struck very hard indeed, and received blows in return 
that were often more telling than words. Thus, the editor tells us that 
one Cracovius, a Pole, who was inhospitably received in Scotland,— 
hooted, among other things, for wearing his national costume,—revenged 
himself on his return home by writing a satire on the nation; and that 
King James I, was so provoked as to take the greatest pains to get him 
put to death, that he actually succeeded in getting it done, and, what is 
perhaps the most extraordinary fact connected with the whole business, 
that the King actually spent six hundred pounds (sterling, not Scots) to 
get the thing done. Another unfortunate man, Thomas Ross by namo, 
and therefore, it would seem, a Scotchman, was ill advised enough to 
compose a thesis which he offered to defend before the Universities of 
Oxford, Paris, &c., to the effect that all Scotchmen except the King, 
“his sone, and ane verrie few otheris,” ought to be expelled from 
England. For this he was sentenced to be, and actually was, beheaded, 
after having had his right hand cut off. Among the first pasquils in the 
book is one levelled against the Bishops, and dated 1638. Lines 2-6 
run thus—we quote them exactly as they stand :— 

* Gallica papista est, Dives Caledonius auri. 
Aulicus est Rosen: Lismoriensis war 
Pauper Aberdonius, Morravius vafer ; ebrix satis 
Dunblanen: pandem dira Sodora ferax.” 
We do not know what the condition of the MS. may be from which Mr. 
Maidment prints, but it was surely his business to correct such mani- 
fest blunders of the transcribers as those that we have italicized. Lines 
5-6, of course, should stand :— 
‘‘ Ebrietatis 
“Dunblanen, fraudis dira Sodora ferax.” 


The reader, however, will have an idea of the sort of language which the 
Scottish controversialists loved to employ. The satire on the General 
Assembly, of the same year, is equally violent. Here are some lines 
which, at all events, were written by a famous man, the great Marquis 
of Montrose. They are an epitaph on a dog killed by the Marquis of 
Hamilton :— 
“ Heir layes a doge, quhosse qualities did plead 
Such fatal end from a Renouned blade, 
And blame him not, though he succumbed now, 
For Hercules could not combat against two; 
For whilst he on hes foe revenge did take 
He manfully was killed behind his back. 
Then say, to eternize the curr thats gone, 
He flech’t the Mayden sword of Hamiltone.” 


Here, again, is part of a dialogue about William III. between the Laird 
of Brodie and Lilias Brodie :— 


‘*B. He never promised once and after broke it. 
L. Save when he fought with articles in his pocket. 
B. No innocent blood in all his reign was shed, 
L. Save all Glencoe in one night murdered. 
B. He saved our country, and advanced our trade; 
L. Witness such product we from Darien had. 
B. He acted still with Parliament's advice; 
L. Witness the private Articles of Peace. 
B. His Ministers were still most true and just; 
L. Argyll and Stuart for avarice and lust. 
B. But since he’s gone, God save our Sovereign Lady. 
L. Amen, says Lilias, she had best pray for Dady.” 


But who is “Dady ”? One would conjecture “ Daddy,” but James IT. was 
already dead. It was the poem written in anticipation of William's 
death? Tho volume is of considerable historical value, and illustrated 
with notes which are laudably terse and to the point. 

Free Town Libraries. By Edward Edwards. (Triibner.)—Mr. 
Edwards tells us, in his preface, that ho intends this volume to serve 
“as a handbook for promoters and managers of free town libraries.” 
For this purpose, he has collected a great mass of information, both 
from foreign and American sources—all the information, we should say, 
that was to be collected. A thorough acquaintance with his subject 
enables him to give some suggestions of the greatest practical value. 
There is, for instance, an account of the state of the law on the subject, 
and advice as to the course to be followed by those who are anxious to 
set it in operation. It may not be generally known that a simple 
majority of ratepayers (not a majority of two-thirds, as was previously 
required) is sufficient to impose a library-rate not exceeding a penny in 
the pound. Considering that our sewers cost us here in London some- 
thing more than a shilling, the amount is not extravagantly large. 
Besides this, we have hints as to the best methods of proceeding when 
the rate has been obtained; the internal arrangements and regulations 
to be made for the libraries ; the form of cataloguing, &c. The volume 
is of the very highest value as a work of reference; but we should be 
very glad to see the distinctively practical part put in a more accessible 
shape. <A large octavo of more than 600 pages has a formidable appear- 
ance, which might deter some persons who are really interested in the 
subject, but whose literary digestion may not be of the strongest. 
They would probably feel but little interest in the copious and learned 
catalogue of book-collectors which Mr. Edwards appends to his treatise, 
—a catalogue which all bibliographists will value very highly, but 
which the general reader will probably regard as very dreary, and 
which really does not properly belong to the subject. A thoroughly 
practical hand-book, which an easy process of abridgment might make 
out of the volume, ought to be, and, we believe, really would be, a great 
success. 

A Persii Flacci Satirarum Liber. Edited by A. Pretor, M.A. (Riv- 
ingtons.)—This volume belongs to the Catena Classicorum and is one of 
the most valuable and well executed of the series we have seen. The 
editing of Persius is indeed a task worthy of the most accomplished 
and ingenious scholar. Tho common opinion which reckons him as the 
most difficult of Latin authors is about right; even Propertous, who 
certainly has the art of putting afew simple words into the greatest 
possible “ tanlge,” has nothing to be compared with the harsh, forced, 
elliptical construction of the satirist. To say that Mr. Pretor removes 
all the difficulties of his author would not be true; that is beyond the 
power of any editor; even when the correct rendering is given it is not 
always easy to see how it is to be got out of the Latin. But it is not 
too much to say that any scholar sufficiently advanced to be able to deal 
with such an author at all, will find all the help he wants in surmount- 
ing tho difficulties that will encounter him. Jahn, among previous 
editors, is the one whom Mr. Pretor generally follows, though he ofter 
exercises an independent judgment. From Mr. Macleane, whose work 
is the best known of the few English editions that have been published, 
he frequently differs, and, for the most part, we are inclined to think, 
with reason. Mr. Pretor himself will not escape criticism, though we 
have found very little indeed in which we are disposed to differ from 
him. We quite agree with his argament that the first satite is directed 
At the same time, we think that the allusion in 

“ Nugaris, quum tibi, calve 
Pinguis aqualiculus protenso sesquipede exstet ” 
is tosome other than Nero. The Scholiast was not possibly nor we should 
say, certainly wrong, when he said that Nero was bald. The expression 
“ealvo Neroni,” by which Juvenal describes Domitian, appears conclu- 
Domitian was another Nero, with the 


against Nero. 





| sively to prove the negative. 
| differentia of being bald. The words are absolutely meaningless if 
Suetonius, though saying that he was corpu- 


| Nero was also bald. 
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lent (ventu projecto) describes his way of wearing his hair as having 
been arranged in layers (in gradus formatam), and worn long behind 
(pone verticem summiserit). Generally we are inclined to doubt whether 
a satirist would have alluded disparagingly to the Emperor's personal 
appearance. Tacitus says (Hist. i., 7) that with the vulgar, who valued 
their emperors by the grace and beauty of their persons (“forma ac 
decore corporis”) Galba contrasted very unfavourably with Nero. 
Should not line 78,— 
“ Antiopa, erumnis cor luctificabile fulta,” 

bo printed in italics? It seems, like other lines in the satire, to be a 
quotation from some bombastic poem. 


Tim Doolan, the Irish Emigrant. By the Author of “ Mick Tracy” 
(Partridge.)—This is a tale written in the interests of the movement for 
Protestantizing the Irish population. Readers will now know what they 
may expect. We cannot say more for it than it is not more objectionable, 
in worse taste, or more unfair than other books of the class; we do not 
mean to say that the writer could not produce authority for all his state- 
ments. It is beyond all doubt that violence and intimidation are used ; 
that priests denounce converts from the altar; that they sometimes even 
prophesy disasters for them in a way that is not unlikely to ensure the 
fulfilment of their prediction. This does not prove to our mind that 
books of this kind are profitable, or even that in the broadest sense of the 
word, they are truthful. It is only fair to say that, in Zim Doolan there 
is some real humour and fun, much, in fact, that a reader may enjoy 
without reference to any matter of controversy. The whole picture of 
the life on board the emigrant ship strikes us as being drawn with spirit 
and truth. 

We have received the first volume of a series which “the Scottish 
Burgh Records’ Society” propose to publish. It contains the earliest 
collection of Burgh Laws, dating from the earlier part of the twelfth 
century, the Guild Laws first enacted for the merchants of Berwick 
about a century later, and a variety of kindred matters of various dates 
up to the end of the fourteenth century. The volume appears under 
the care of Professor Innes, who furnishes a preface in which he reviews 
the progress of burgh life on the Continent and in England, as well as 
in Scotland. The book is fuil of curious illustrative matter, which it is 
well worth while thus to make accessible. The book isa well-printed 
and handsome yolume. 
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AND in ENGLAND, LAND in IRELAND, and LAND in 
OTHER LANDS. By CHANDOS WREN Hoskyns, M.P. 
LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster row. 


NCIENT CORON from GERMANY.—The BUILDER 

of THIS WEEKR, 44d, or by post 5d, contains: —View and Plans of Mansion at 

Sevenoaks—Views and Details of Metal Corone in Hildesheim Cathedral—Good 

Works in Guatemala—Breda Cathedral—The Pollution of Rivers—Paris—and other 
articles.—1 York street, Covent Garden, W.C., and all Newsmen. 





“ Believe me, sir, the finest scenery in the world is improved by a good hotel in the 
foreground.” 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Delightful Location; beautiful 
Scenery: 200 Apartments ; handsome Public Rooms; Table d’Hote daily. 
Address, J. BOHN, LUfracombe, North Devon. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries, 
TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA; an Exploration 


of the Western Nile Tributaries. By Mr. and Mrs, Peruerick. In 2 vols. 8vo 
with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations, [Just ready. 


The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from 


the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Corrections and Additions. In 1 vol., 7s 6d. [Now ready. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
A COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. By the Author of 


“ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &. 3 vols. (This day. 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By Justin 
McCartuy, Author of “The Waterdale Neighbours,” “Paul Massie,” &c. 
3 vols. 


The CRUST and the CAKE. By the Author of 


“ Occupations of a Retired Life.” 3 vols. 


UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. By Russe.t 


Gray, Author of “ John Haller’s Niece,” “ Never—for Ever,” &c. In 3 vols. 


ONLY a WOMAN’S LOVE: a Novel. By the Earl 


of DesartT. In 2 vols, 


The BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS : a Novel. By 


J. M. Cares, Author of * The Mosaic- Worker's Daughter,” &c. 3 vols. 


SIMPLE as a DOVE. By the Author of “ Olive 


Vareoe.” Second Edition. 3 vols. 


The WYVERN MYSTERY. A Novel. By J. S. 
ae Author of “Uncle Silas,” “Guy Deverell,” “ Haunted Lives,” &. 3 
vols. 


LOST FOOTSTEPS. A Novel. By Joseru Verey. 


3 vols. 


A PERFECT TREASURE: a Novel. In 1 vol. 


TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS FOR SEA-SIDE READING. 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. By the Author of “Cometh Up as 
a Flower.” 2s, [This day. 

MAURICE DERING. RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 

The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS. SANS MERCI. 

The ROCK AHEAD. The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS 

The PRETTY WIDOW. BLACK SHEEP. 

MISS FORRESTER. BARREN HONOUR. 

The DOWER HOUSE. SWORD and GOWN. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


CRAMER’S NEW GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


No. 1. Cottage Design. Trichord Check Action. Rosewood, 70 
Guineas ; Walnut, 75 Guineas. 


No. 2. New Grand, 6 feet long. Rosewood, 90 Guineas ; Walnut, 


100 Guineas. 


No. 3. Boudoir Grand, 7 feet long. Rosewood, 110 Guineas ; 
Walnut, 130 Guineas. 


No. 4. Full Grand, 8 feet 6 inches long. Rosewood, 150 Guineas ; 
Walnut, 175 Guineas. 
London: 207 Regent street ; 43 Moorgate street. Brighton: Weststreet. Dublin: 
Westmoreland street. Belfast: High street. 


IANOFORTES. — Second-hand, the largest selection in 

London, at CRAMER'S, Regent street, and Moorgate street, City; Grande, 
Semi-Grands, and Cottages, by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, Kirkman, and Cramer. 
—Pianoforte Gallery (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent street, W., and 43 
Moorgate street, E.C. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be fcrwarded on application to 
—e- and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
ondon, 


CE PITCHERS (the American Double-Wall), for Iced 
Water, Wine Cups, &c.; also the American Butter Dishes for use with ice. 
The best trebly-plated, greatest variety, and most reliable are those made in 
America by the Meriden Company, whose Sole Agents in London are the 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 Strand. 


CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE ICE.—The Wenham Lake 

Ice Company's celebrated Prize Medal REFRIGERATORS, and new Duplex 
Refrigerator, Registered March 17, 1869, fitted with water-tanks and filters, and 
combining every real improvement without unnecessary complications, are 
unequalled for simplicity, efficiency, durability, and economy. Wenham Lake 
Ice delivered in town for less than Id per ib.; or packages of 28 6d, 58, 9s, and 
upwards, forwarded into the country by “ goods’ train” without perceptible waste. 
Illustrated price lists free at the Sole Office, WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 
140 Strand, London. 


CE CREAM MACHINES, Nesselrode Ice-Pudding Moulds, 
Seltzogenes, Champagne Frappé Pails for use with the improved Freezing 
Powders, and everything connected with freezing, of the best, cheapest, most 
modern, and reliable character.——Sole Office, WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 
140 Strand, London, W.C. 





























_. _ DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


| Pgh t ton pty OLD IRISH WIISKY, | * A 
| BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the | the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exiibition | Maria, Cadiz Bay. 


ANDALUZA”/— 
_4 Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Spanish Wines exclusively. For 


Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, | of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to | duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 


and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 


pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to | Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa- 
a | the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from | tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great | Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, | E.C. 
Vindmiil street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and | Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and Co,, 
Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, W | respectively, sent on receipt of remittance. 


Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 28s and 54s 





DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Pamphlet Priced List, “Pure Wine and How to Know It,” free on application. Case of Six Red and Six White Wines, £1 11s 4d. 
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MAPPIN AND WEBB’'S 
CELEBRATED ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY. 











TABLE KNIVES. caG a 
Best steel secured to Ivory Handles, 3 & ‘ioe 
walt. 
Bal. ivory, octagon handles, at perdoz|17s|13s/ 6s 0d 
» ivory, square, full size ~» 20s/15s| 7s 0d 
» better, round P ° }25s|18s| 9s 0d 


» round handles, strong | 30s | 22s! 11s 6d 
FRUIT KNIVES & FORKS, per doz., £2 10s, £3, to £6. 
LUNCHEON or BREAKFAST CRUET FRAMES, 

15s, 20s, 25s, 35s, 40s, 
BUTTER DISHES, 12s, 15s, 20s, 25s, 30s. 
ELECTRO-SILVER FISH-EATING KNIVES, Ivory 
Handles, Plain & Chased Blades, per doz., 40s to 100s. 
FISH CARVERS, per pair, in case, 14s, 20s, 25s, to 60s. 





Fiddle King’s,Thread, 


SPOONS and FORKS. Lily, & Beaded 












», 

Pattern. | Patterns. 
Tea Spoons ............ per doz.|10s)13s/16s|} 24s | 50s 
Dessert ..... « =6y_~—s«[ 218/278 38s| 40s | 54s 
; ee pee 278/363 48s) 54s 708 
Dessert Forks .. »  |218/278'38s| 40s | 548 
TE cnvccceseen 27s 368 48s! 548 | 70s 


TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, £5 5s, £6 10s, to £17. 
CAKE BASKETS, 21s, 30s, 35s, 45s, 55s, 66s. 

CRUET FRAMES, six bottles, 22s, 36s, 48s, 60s, 80s. 
The NEW WINE-BISCUIT BOXES keep the Biscuits 
always fresh. 

Electro-Silver and Glass Bodies, Engraved, Chased, or 
Plain, 21s, £1 10s, £1 13s, £2, £2 5s. 


Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
Old Silver Purchased, or Exchanged for New Goods. 
London Manufactory—Winsley street, Oxford street, Sheffield Manufactory—Royal Cutlery Works 





71 and 72 CORNHILL, LONDON, and 77 and 78 OXFORD STREET. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
IECES.— Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM S. 
BURTON'S SHOW - ROOMS. — They contain such 
an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney- 
Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Ironmongery as cannot 
be approached elsewhere either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship, 
Black Register Stoves ........s:00:seesessssseees 8s to £9 5s. 
Bright ditto .,.........+. 8s to £33 10s. 
Bronzed Fenders 
Steel Fenders, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 
£2 18s. to £18. 
Chimney-Pieces ‘ .. from £1 8s to £100, 
Fire-Irons........0+++. seoveeed 3s 3d the set to £4 10s. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illus- 
trations of his unrivalled Stock of 
ELECTRO-PLATE and BRITANNIA METAL Goons, 
DisH COVERS, CANDELABRA, 
HotT-WATER DISHES, BATHS and TOILET WARE, 
STOVES and FENDERS, IRON and Brass Bep 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, STEADS, 
KITCHEN RANGES, BEDDING and BED-HANG- 
LAMPS and GASELIERS, INGS, 
TEA TRAYS, Bep-Room CABINET Fur- 
URNS and KETTLES, NITURE, 
TABLE CUTLERY, TURNERY Goons, 
CLOCKS, KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
With Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 
Newman yard, London. 
\ \ 7OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
—HOWARD'S PATENT, No, 2,138. 
In lieu of and more durable than painting and grain- 
ing. Plastered walls, ceilings, doors, or other surfaces 
covered with any real wood selected. Special designs 
in any style, and estimates free. 


Show Rooms—26 and 27 Berners street, London. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, 
&CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW Rooms. 

Broad street, Birmingham.—Established 1807. 












ILMER’S CONVERTIBLE 
OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, to form two 
settees and two easy chairs, a great improvement on 
the ordinary ottoman. Only of FILMER and SON, 
gg ny 31 and 32 Berners street, Oxford street, 
Factory 34 and 35 Charles street. An illustrated 
Catalogue post free, 





INDIGESTION. - 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.— 


A Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 11s. 


OLLOWAY'S PILLS.— 

This medicine has resisted every test which 

time, prejudice, and vested interests could impose upon 
it, and it at length stands forth triumphant as the most 
reliable remedy for those derangements of the system 
s0 common at the change of seasons. When the 
functions of the skin are retarded, an occasional dose 
of Holloway’s Pills call on the liver and kidneys for 
greater activity, and compensate the system for dimin- 
ished cutaneous action. As alteratives, tonics, and 
aperients, these Pills have no equal. To every aged 
and delicate person whose appetite is defective, diges- 
tion infirm, and tone of health low, this medicine will 
be a precious boon, conferring both strength and ease 





with activity and cheerfulness. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s 

or ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, 
and 6s 6d per 1,000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, 1s per 100, 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 63 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s, 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1341.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 


rPIDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifies the constitution, braces the 
nerves, and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with 
this salt is the surest way of eradicating rheumatisin, 
neuralgia, sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, 
weakness of the joints, impure blood, indigestion, ner- 
vous and skin disorders, &c. Soldin bags and boxes, by 
chemists, druggists, &c. Beware of imitations, 


TPIDMAN’S SEA SALT.—‘ Kingswin- 
ford, December 27, 1864.—Gentlemen,—I have 
enclosed a P.O. Order for 8s, and will thank you to send 
per G.W. Rail, 56lb. of your celebrated Sea Salt. Its 
properties I find truly marvellous. I have for the last 
twenty years suffered from chronic rheumatism, which 
at times almost deprived me of the use of my left side. 
I commenced, from the recommendation of a friend, 
using your salt in September last, and have not felt the 
least touch of rheumatism since, and I also consider it 
has greatly improved my general health.—I am, Gentle- 
men, yours truly, R. J. WILLIAMS.” 


TRIDMAN’S SEA SALT.—‘ 38 Royal 
terrace, Kennington, August 24, 1864.—I am 
happy to state the benefit I have derived by using 
Tidman’'s Sea Salt. My little boy, being two anda half 
years old, could not even stand by himself through 
weakness in the joints, After using your Salt six 
weeks, I am glad to say that he can walk quite strong. 
—I am, Sir, yours obediently, G, ELMS.” 


rPIDMAN’S SEA SALT is superior to 
any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water eliminated in 
other cases by the ordinary operations of refining and 
purifyingare retained in full activity. Purchasers should 
be careful to see that each package bears our trade 
mark—a bag, on which are the words, * Tidman’'s Sea 
Salt."—TIDMAN and SON, 10 Wormwood street, Lon- 
don, E.C. Price at the depot, 1 ewt., 16s; 56lb., 8s. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 


_ WORLD'S 

AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 

will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 

youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 











HERRIES.—T. O. LAZENBY 
90, 92 Wigmore street, London. W., Wine Merchant. 
No. 1.—Good Ordinary Sherry... (Dry or rich)...,., 2 
3.—Sound Dinner Sher: (Dry or rich)...... 36s 
5.—Fine Dessert Sherry (Dry or rich)...... 





” 





” 


N ANILA CIGARS.—MESSRs, 

VENNING and CO., of 17 East India Chambers. 
have just received a Consignment of No. 5 Manila 
Cigars in excellent condition, in boxes of 500 each, 
Price 37s 6d per box. Sample boxes of 100,8s. Orders 
to be accompanied by a remittance. 


Ayden. vintage 1867, at 14s per 
kK) dozen, or 8s per dozen pints. A very agreeable 
white wine, free from acidity. H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street, 
London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


LARET of the excellent vintage of 
1865, at 12s per dozen; 7s per dozen pints; £5 103 
per half hhd.; or £10 per hbd.; duty paid. Also, for 
use ON DRAUGHT, in four-gallon casks, each com- 
plete with tap and vent-peg, at 5s per gallon. These 
casks should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick, H B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street, Lon- 
don; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


C ROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 
} PREPARED SOUPS, 

















In pint and quart tius, ready for immediate use. 
Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, Jullienne, Real Turtle, Mulliga 
tawny, Hare, &c., &c. Retail of all Grocers and Italian 

Warehousemen; Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to her 
Majesty, Soho square, London. 
AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 
KJ The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on ll 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


KE LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle. pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


j.XCELLENT BEEF TEA, for 2}d a 


Pint. 

Ask for LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of MEAT. 
Only sort warranted genuine by the Inventor, Baron 
Liebig, whose signature is on every genuine jar. 

Supplied to the British, Prussian, French, Russian, 
Dutch, and other Governments, 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

wi rE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Melical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, Is. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 10d, Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

‘Ty wT Lr rie - a] 
| pee TIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 

4s 6d, Ts 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, Lon lon. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


ENTISTRY.— Mr. A. ESKELL, 
Dental Surgeon, and author of the following 
works, may be consulted at his only residence, 5 
Grosvenor street (a few doors from Bond street). His 
treatises, “ Modern Dentistry,” “ Pure Dentistry,’ 
“ Dental Surgery,” and “Painless Tooth Extraction,” 
may be obtained from him direct; also of Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., or from any Bookseller, 
post free for seven stamps. 
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QUITABLE LIFE OFFICE. 

ESTABLISHED 1762. Invested Capital, £4,600,000, 

Temporary Offices: 11 New Bridge street, Blackfriars. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


B* K of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australie. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received ou 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


OLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 


The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London. By order, 

R. A, CAMERON, Secretary. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 7 Cornhill; and 
Charing Cross, London. 

The Invested Funds now amount to £3,401,005; the 
Fire Revenue to £836,816, and that of the Life to 
£259,039. 

The moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and 
their value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
render them particularly advantageous, Whole-world 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are 
paid thirty days after admission. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretiry. 


OMPENSATION inCASEof INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by lasurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


] | AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C, 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1869. 

Fre DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 

Lire DEPARTMENT—60 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of the first series, 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1868)—£1,252,174. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 




















 hnepahameammaies LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE—No, 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000. 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is invited 
tothe Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom, 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
S° OTTISH PROVIDENT 
STITUTION. 
Edinburgh: 6 St. Andrew square 
London: 18 King William street, E.C. 

In this society alone, members can assure with right 
to share in whole Profits at Moderate Premiums. 

In other offices they may assure at rates as low, but 
without any prospect of additions; or they may obtain 


Po right to profits, but only by payment of excessive 
rates, 





IN- 


TRANSFER OF ASSURANCES, 

From its very moderate rates this society is peculiarly 
suited to the case of those who may have reasons for 
wishing to transfer their assurances to an office of 
undoubted stability. Even after several years, this 
my be effected without much (if any) pecuniary 
O88, 

| REALIZED Funps, from accumulation of premiums 
alone, above £1,500,000—the increase in last year being 
£133,000, not exceeded in that year, it is believed, by any 
British office not an amalgamation. 

SUBSISTING ASSURANCES, £6,500,000. 

For full information as to FINANCIAL POSITION see 
the annual reports, of which copies may be had on ap- 
plication. 

The “Insurance Register” (Kent and Co., London) 
gives inquirers the means of judging as to the position 
of the various offices. The facts there brought together 
show that no office gives evidences of greater progress 
or stability than the ScorrisH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 





HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 

COLLEGE.—Principal, Dr. L. SCHMITZ, Ph.D., 

LL.D., F.R.S.E., late Rector of the High School of 
Edinburgh. 

The New Wing being ready for occupation at the 
commencement of the autumn term, on the 18th of 
September next, application should be made without 
delay for admission to fill the remaining vacancies, 

Prospectuses and every information may be had on 
application to Dr. Schmitz, at the College, Spring 
Grove, Middlesex, W.; or to the Secretary, at the office 
of the International Education Society (Limited), No. 
24 Old Bond street, London, W. 

*,* NOTICE.—The Registered Office of the Inter- 
national Education Society (Limited) will be removed 
to the London International College, at Spring Grove, 
Middlesex, W., on and after September 18 next, 


ULWICH COLLEGE UNDER- 
MASTERSHIP.—SUPPLEMENTARY NOTICE. 

The Governors wish it to be understood that, in 
electing to the vacant Under-Mastership of the Upper 
School, they will not have regard solely to Classical 
attainments, but that they will have regard also to the 
fitness of duly qualified Candidates for taking part in 
the Modern studies of the School. 

The emoluments of the Under-Master consists of a 
fixed stipend of £250 per annum; Capitation Fees, 
which will amount to a further sum of £712 10s per 
annum, upon the increase of the School to 350 Boys; 
and a Residence free of rent, rates, and taxes, 

None but Candidates of first-rate pretensions, or such 
as have taken First-Class Honours at one of the Univer- 
sities, need apply. 

Copies of the original advertisement, and particulars 
of the duties and emoluments of the office, can be had 
on application by letter to the Clerk, to whom all 
Testimonials must be forwarded on or before the Ist 
of October. By order, 

RICHARD J. DENNEN, Clerk to the Governors. 
Dulwich College, London, 8.E., August 9, 1869. 
1 Steel PROVIDENT 
L INSTITUTION. 

48 Gracechurch street, London, E.C, 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL LIABILITY, 
Accumulated Capital, £2,862,820 14s 6d. 

Gross Annual Income, £421,044 15s 11d. 
Total amount paid in Claims since 1835, £2,307,528, 9s 2d. 
Total amount of Profits divided amongst Members, 

£1,746,278 3s, SAMUEL SMILES, Secretary. 








RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Kurrachee, Madras, Mauritius, 
Melbourne, Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Syd- 
ney, and Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained 
at their office. They also issue circular notes for the 
use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
eucies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 

Threadneedle street, London, 1869, 


| OYAL POLYTECHNIC is open from 
12 to 5 and 7 to 10. The “Great Lightning 

Inductorium " in Professor Pepper's Lecture. Musical 

entertainment by George Buckland. Admission, Is. 


Now ready, oblong, xv.-396, cloth, 7s 6d. 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of 

the French Italian, Spanish and Portug 
Languages. By Epwin A. NoTLey. A Copious Voca- 
bulary, Alphabetically arranged, is appended. 

“The work is essentially of a practical character.”"— 
Atheneum. 

“The plan of this grammar is excellent."—London 
Review. 

“Seems to us an excellent and effective mode of 
acquiring one or more of these languages.”— American 
Registrar (Paris). 

London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


REPLY to COBBETT'S “ HISTORY of the 
REFORMATION.” 
This day, demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 350, price 5s. 
REPLY to COBBETT'S * HISTORY 
L of the REFORMATION in ENGLAND and 
IRELAND.” Compiled and edited by CHARLES 
HASTINGS COLLETTE. 
London: S. W. PARTRIDGE and Co., 9 Paternoster row. 











Just published, 12mo, price 2s, cloth. 
NEW LATIN DELECTUS, with 
L the Rules, illustrated by Examples from the 
best Authors, By Maurice D. KAVANAGH, LUD. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co,, Ave Maria lane. 


POPULAR EDITION of “ The PERCY ANECDOTES.” 
In crown 8yvo, picture boards, price 1s, postage 2d, 

HE PERCY ANECDOTES. Collected 

and edited by RevBen and Suo.ito Percy. With 

a preface by John Timbs, F.S.A. No. 1, containing 

Humanity—Beneficence—Eloquence—Patriotism. 

FrepericK WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent 

Garden, 


MMHE FALL of the SUGAR PLANTERS 
of AMERICA: their Agricultural Management, 
and the Supply of Labour. 
TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


ag [ COCKS and CO.’S NEW 
W\ MUSIC.—The HOLY FAMILY. — Admired 
Sacred Melodies, by the most celebrated composers. 
Arranged, for the pianoforte as solos and duets, with 
(ad. lib.) accompaniments for flute, violin, and violon- 
cello, by W. H.CALLCOTT. Six books, each 5s; piano 
duets, each 6s ; accompaniments, 1s each; all at half- 
price, with an extra stamp for postage. 

Madame Patey will sing, at the Norwich Festival, 
Mr. Gatty’s new song, 0 FAIR DOVE! O FOND 
DOVE! 

A MOTHER'S VISIT. Song. Words and Music by 
A. 8. Gatty. Dedicated to his Mother. 

THE OWL. Song. Words by Alfred Tennyson, 
D.C.L., Poet Laureate ; Music by R. A. Gatty. 

BOBBIE! BOBBIE! New Comic Song. Written 
and composed by A. S. Gatty, Each 3s; free by post 
19 stamps each. 

GEMS selected from the WORKS of the GREAT 
MASTERS, transcribed for the pianoforte by Geo. F. 
West, both sacred and secular; in 72 books, 3s each; 
ost free 19 stampseach. A catalogue of yoo! 

had gratis and post free. Also, just issued, fi 
edition of Mr. West's “ Questions on the Theory of 
Music.” Free by post for 13 stamps. 

London: Published only by his publishers, Messrs. 

Ropenrt Cocks and Co , New Burlington street. 


M EDICAL EDUCATION for 





WOMEN. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS each of the annual value of 
£50, tenable for three years in one of the Universities 
open to Women and to be awarded by competitive 

ination in June 1870, are offered to Women who 





SHOOTING. 

NICOLL'S JACKETS, with Cartridge and Pack 
Pockets, in various mixed colours of Waterproof 
Cheviot Wool Cloth, cool and strong as Linen, resisting 
the thorn and damp, and more adapted to this variable 
climate than any other fabric. the cost of each, with 
silk sleeve linings, being 31s 6d. 

Light Cheviot Suits, with silk sleeve linings ... £2 5 0 
Angola Suits do, do. ww. 350 

NICOLLS NEW GUINEA WATERPROOF 
TWEED COATS for DUST or RAIN. 

H. J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, the 
Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 
116, 118, 120 Regent street, and 22 Cornhill. Man- 
chester: 10 Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. 
Birmingham: 39 New street. 


for TOURISTS and SEPTEMBER 


{ELD'S “ WHITE PARAFFINE” 
SOAP. A combination of the purest Soap with 
trebly refined white, solid Paraffine, in tablets, 8d and 
1s, is exquisitely perfumed, imparts a grateful softness 
and suppleness to the hand, and exerts a cooling influ- 
ence on the skin peculiar to itself, 
See name on each tablet and wrapper. 
Wholesale—J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 


LAMBETH, S. - 
es “UNITED KINGDOM” 

SOAP. (Registered.) This beautifal soap is made 
in six varieties, viz. Cherry, White and Brown 
Windsor, Lavender, Honey, and Glycerine, each tablet 
having a distinctive tint and perfume, the whole form- 
ing a combination of colour, form, and fragrance entirely 
unique. Price 3d per tablet. 

See the name on each. 

Wholesale of J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER 
MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 
aid HAVE NO APPETITE.”—Then 

use WATERS’ QUININE WINE, the finest 
tonic bitter in the world. Sold by grocers, oilmen, con- 
fectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen. WATERS and 
WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, Worcester House, 
34 Eastcheap, London, E.C, 








desire to enter the Medica! Profession. 

Information can be obtained from Miss GARRETT, 
20 Upper Berkeley stre*t, Portman square, London. 
GS! BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
kK and COLLEGE. 

The WINTER SEASON will commence on Friday, 
October Ist. 

Students can reside within the Hospital walls, 
subject to the College regulations. 

For all particulars concerning either the Hospital or 
College application may be made, personally or by 
letter, to Mr. Morrant Baker, the Resident Warden ; 
or at the Museum or Library. 


| gage nev CULLEGE (tor Ladies), 
48 and 49 Bedford square, London, 

The TWENTY-FIRST SESSION will begin on 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15. 
SUBJECTS AND PROFESSORS. 

Drawing—F.S Cary, Esq. 

English Language and Literature—J. W. Hales, Esq., 
M.A. Cantab. 

French Language and Literature. 

German Language and Literature—Dr. Buchheim, 
Prof. of German in King's Coll., London. 

Geography. 

Sernewd. Hullah, Esq., Prof. in King's Coll., 
Lendon. 

History, Ancient and Modern—S. R. Gardiner, Esq., 
B.A. Oxon. 

History of Fine Art. 

Italian Lan, and Literature—Signor C. de Tivoli. 

Latin—E. 8S. Beesly, Esq., M.A. Oxon., Prof. of 
History in med Coll., London. 

Logic or Menta! Philosophy. 

Mathematics: Algebra and Geometry. 

Ditto, Arithmetic—A. Sonnenschein, Esq. 

Natural Philosophy—William J. Russell, Ph.D. 

Natural Sci A. H. Burg Esq., M.A. Edin. 
Vocal Music—J. Hullah, Esq., assisted by J. Banister, 








Esq. 

Instrumental Music—John Jay, Esq. 
The Examination for the Arnott Scholarships will be 
held the beginning of October. 


Frosp may 


btained at the a 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 
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BOOKS AND MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 


STANFORD’S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE, 


Containing a List, irrespective of Publisher, of 


all the best Books and Maps suitable for the British and 


Continental Traveller, may be had gratis on a ation, or per post for One Stamp. 


FOREIGN-OFFICE PASSPORTS 


Ob'ained and Mounted in the usual forms. Visés 
of Application, Cost of Passport, Visés, &c., s 





London: 


also secured. 
see STANFORD'S PASSPORT CIRCULAR, which will be forwarded 
post free on application. 


For further particulars, including the Forms 


EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 


Agent, by Appointment, for the Sale of the Ordnance Survey and Geological Survey Maps and Publications, 
and Admiralty Charts. 





BY ORDER OF HER MAJESTY’'S GOVERNMENT. 


On the scale of One Inch to a Mile, 


ORDNANCE SURVEY 


MAP OF ENGLAND 


AND WALES. 


PREPARED UNDER THE SUPERINTEN DENCE 


OF COL. SIR HENRY JAMES, B.E., F.B.S. 


In 110 Divisions, nearly all of which are published. 


Some of the Divisions are printed on a lurge sin 
ure printed on two or four smaller sheets, plain, 1 
in a pocket case, at an additional cost of 2s 6d. 

An Index Map, defining the contents of each 
small sheets, may be had gratis, on application, 

A complete Catalogue of the 
freland, with Five Maps, can be had, price 6d; per post, 


EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 ¢ 


London: 


gle sheet, plain, 2s 6d; 
; coloured, Is 6d each, 


or coloured, 4s 6d. Other Divisions 
Any Division can be had mounted, 


Division, and distinguishing those divided into two or four 
or will be forwarded per post on receipt of One Stamp. 
Maps and other Publications of the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain and 


7d. (New Edition nearly ready.) 





‘haring Cross, 8S. W. 


Agent by Appointment. 





BY AUTHORITY OF HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE 


SUPERINTENDENCE OF 


Sir RODERICK I. MURCHISON, Bart., K.C.B., &c., 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. 
The Map is the Ordnance One-inch Series, specially adapted and coloured geologically; arranged in 110 


Divisions, of which about 72 are published, and others are in progress. 
Some of the Divisions are printed on a single sheet, size 27 inches by 40, Other Divisions are printed on two 


or four smaller sheets, 


Price of the large sheets, 8s 6d and 4s; of the smaller, 3s and Is each. 


For full particulars of the Maps, Sections, Memoirs, and other Publications of the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom, with Index Maps of England, Scotland, and Ireland, showing the published sheets, see Stan- 


ford’s Geological Survey Catalogue, per post on receipt of One Stamp. 








London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 
Agent by Appointment. 





HE ART JOURNAL, for SEPTEM- 
BER (price 2s 6d) contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 

1, The SCHOOL of SOOLTAN HASSAN, after F. 
Goodall, R.A. 

2. DOMESTIC TROUBLES, after J. Burr. 

3. The VIRGIN MOTHER, from the Sculpture by 
Carrier-Belleuse. 

Also numerous Literary Contributions relating to the 

Fine Arts, &. 
London: VIRTUE and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 








Half-a-Crown, Monthly. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL. | 
CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
. PROSPECTS of the DISESTABLISHED CHURCH 
in IRELAND, By W. Mazitre Brady, D.D. 
. The be AINING of the IMAGINATION. By | 
Emily Davies. 
, cATHE BRAL REFORM. By the Dean of Canter- 


The ‘ANTIQUITY of the HOMERIC POEMS. By 
the Rev. Henry Hayman. | 


o wo 


> 


5. FERGUSSON on TREE and SERPENT WOR- 
SHIP. By Captain Trotter. 
6. The CHURCE be the NAVY. By Commander W. 
aw 
7, RELIGIOUS Sarg and SCIENTIFIC CRITI- 
CISM. By H. A. Page. 
8 NOTICES of BOOKS. 


STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 





One Shilling, Monthly, Illustrated. 
> ee FT r Aw & Bs 
kK a Magazine of Fiction, Art, Literature, and 
Politics. Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
1, The THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Chap. 11. Mrs. Barton's Little Bill. 
» 12. Millicent’s New Start. 
+ 13. Reaction. 
» 14. Mary's Opinion. 
The STATE of PARTIES. 
The LIFE of a SCOTCH METAPHYSICIAN. 
BURLESQUE, NEW and Ct. 
The SICK MAN and the BIRD 
The NATIONAL DEBT in the REIC iN of WILLIAM 
the THIRD. 
Is the GULF STREAM a MYTH? 





The GAY SCIENCE 
OLIVIA'S FAVOU E ‘A Tale of Hallowe’en.—Part IT. 


STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 


PLN AYSorw 


[5 ge ey MAGAZINE, | for 
: SEPTEMBER, 1869. No. DCXLVIL. Price 2s 64d. 
CONTENTS. 

LOST PRETERITES. 

On the LIMITATION of ENLISTMENT and ARMY 
RESERVES. 

A YEAR and a DAY.—Part V. 

Mr. MILL on the SUBJECTION of WOMEN. 

A NIGHT with the VOLUNTEERS of STRATH- 
KINAHA 

CORNELIUS O'DOWD. What is to come of it?— 
Crowning the Ediflee—Our Small Benefactors— 
Beggars on Horseback—Piques Assiettes—“ Writing 
to the Papers "—Diplomatic Salaries—Austria and Co. 

The WINDING UP. 

W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


On Tuesday next, No. CCCCLXXVIL, price 2s 6d. 
ye eee rs MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 

Mr. LECKY'’S HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS. 
A VISIT to MY DISCONTENTED COUSIN. Chaps. 

XX. to XXITI.—Conclusion. 
The EARLDOM of WILTES. 
The SUN'S JOURNEY THROUGH SPACE. By 

S. 


Richard A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A 
LIFE in INDIA.—Chap. VI. The NATIVES of the 


COUNTRY 
JABEZ OLIPHANT; ~ the eee PRINCE.— 
Book ITI. Chaps. IV. to VIIL 


FEMALE EDUC ATION in FRAN 
Of UNCONSCIOUSNESS and ANNILHTATION, By 
A. K. H. B. 
BRITISH MERCHANT SEAMEN.—III. By a Com- 
mander, R.N 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster row, 
Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
T H E A RBGoO Ss YX. 
Now ready, “ nese compgaay Number. 
NTENTS. 
1, ROLAND YORKE. * Sequel to “ The Channings.” 
By the Author of “East Lynne.’ 
Chap. 29, Restless ote sera 
| A New Idea for Mr. Ollivera. 
Mr. Galloway Invaded. 
2. LUC REZI A ‘BORGIA. By Alice King. 
3. SOPHIA CHALK. By Johnny Ludlow. 
4. The BIRD CARADRION 
5. WORCESTER RAILWAY STATION 
6. BEYOND the TIDE. 
7. OUR ARTIST in WINDOWS. 
8. The DAYS that are NO MORE, 
Sixpence, Monthly. 


THE NEW NOVELS. _ 


A Book of Heroines. By the 


Author of “Margaret and her “Bridesmaids,” &e, 
3 vols. 


Ursula’s Love Story. 3 vols. 


“A very pleasant novel. Its tale is fresh, inter: sting, 
and well told. Ursula is an attractive heroine, admir- 
ably depicted. All the characters are life-like.” 


The Minister's Wife. By Mrs, 


OLIPHANT, Author of * Chronicles of Carlingford,” 

“Salem Chapel,” &c. 3 vols. 

*A powerful and vigorously-written story. The 
asntions are drawn with rare skill."—Dai/y Neus, 


The Vicar’s Cour ta By 
WALTER THORNBURY. 3 vols. 
“ This novel is thoroughly readable. The characterg 
of Amy Robinson and Julia Be aah uwer have the charm 


and energy of life.” —Athenxum 
Helen’s First Love. By Lady 
BLAKE. 3 vols. [August 27 


Hurst and BLACcKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


"Ss “BRITISH POET ; 
> 5s; Morocco 





“ROUTLEDG: 
In feap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, pric 


elegant or antique, 
V C. BENNETT'S POETICAL 
WORKS 


Now first collected and Classi- 
fled, with Portrait and Four Page Illustrations by 
Watson. 


W. ©. BENNETT'S NEW VOLUME. 


Cloth, 5s. 
ONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. By W.C. BENNETT 
FroM THE “ ATHENAUM. 

“These Ballads are spirited and stirring—such are 
‘ The Fall of Harold Hardrada,’ ‘Old Benbow,’ * Marston 
Moor, and Corporal John,’ (the soldier's name for the 
famous Duke of Marlborough), which is a specially 
good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor's Vengeance’ is a vividly 
told story. Coming to more modern times, * The Deeds 
of Wellington,’ ‘ Inkerman,’ and Balaklava ' are excel- 
lently well said and sung. As a book of ballads inter- 
esting to all who have British blood in their veins, Mr, 
Bennett's contribution wil! be welcome. Mr. Bennett's 
Ballads will leave a strong impression on the memory 

of those who read them.” 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., Paternoster row. 





This day (One Shilling), No. 117. 


jo CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEMBER, with Illustrations by ROBERT 
BARNES and GEORGE DU MAURER. 
CONTENTS. 
PUT YOURSELF in HIS PLACE. 
tion.) Chap. XIL. 
HOW YOUNG FOLK AMUSED THEMSELVES in 
the CLASSICAL PERIOD. 
HENRI QUATRE and the PRINCESS of CONDE. 
On the WAR-PATH. 
Mrs. MERRIDEW’'S FORTUNE. (With Illustration.) 
FORSAKEN. By Philip Bourke Marston. 
ANOTHER JAPANESE SERMON. 
The LIONS of CATALONIA—TARRAGONA. 
On TOLERATION. Part Il. Concluded. 
SMITH, ELDER and Co,, 15 Wi aterloo Place. 


(With an Illustra- 








NHE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 
SEPTEMBER. Price Is. 
CONTENT 
BY ORDER of the KING. By Victor Hugo. 
trated.) Part IT. 
Chap. 1. Lord Clancharlie, 
2. Lord David Dirry-Moir. 
8. The Duchess Josiana. 


AMERICAN MONITORS, 


(Tllus- 


” 


KATE. 
ENGLISH and 

trated.) 
The SALMON QUESTION. 

Treated it. 
The AURORA POLARIS. 
GUSTAVE DORE at HOME. Illustrated.) 
LOVE and INNOCENCE. (An Italian Conceit.) 
The MONSTER STUD FARM. 
WILD CATS. 
WILL HE ESCAPE? 

Chap. 1. Misg Livy's F irst Appearance. 
2. “The Ho me. 
3. * Beauty " Talbot. 
. The Man of Money. 
A Dinner at the Towers. 

NOTES and INCIDENTS. 
CORRESPONDENCE of SYLVANTS URBAN. 

London: BRADBURY, EVANs, and Co., 11 Bouverie 
street, E.C. 


(Illus- 


How our Forefathers 


” 


~ Vol, XIII, No. LXXVIU., Is. 


r an r can 
_— VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 
SEPTEMBER, 1869. 

CONTENTS.—1. Faithfull v. Grant.—2. Retrospection. 
A Poem. By Sophia May Eckley.—3. Crystallized 
Morality. — 4. My First Croquet Party. — Married 
Women’s Property Bill. By Edward Roscoe.—6. The 
Woman of Fashion. A Poem. ByS. F. A. Caulfeild. 
—7. Contagious Madness, Translated from the 
Spanish. By Marion Frome.—8. Stella's Penance. By 
rs. Hankin. iii, Wedding Bells; iv., The Honey- 
moon.—9. Correspondence : Elizabeth Wolstenholme 
and Lydia Becker on the Married Women’s Property 
Bill.—10. Miscellanea: Lady Duff Gordon, Hon. Emily 
Eden, Cambridge and Edinburgh and Dublin Exami- 
nations for Women, Lady Speakers at a French 
Banquet, Deaconesses,—11. Literature: Woman's Work 
and Woman’s Culture, edited by Mrs, Butler; Married, 

by the Author of Kate Kennedy, &. 

London: EmILy FAITHFULL, Printer and Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty, Victoria Press, Princes 
street, Hanover square. 
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~ MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a constant succession of the best New Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Tue NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


PURCHASERS of BOOKS for Public or Private Libraries, Secretaries of Book 
Clubs and Institutions, Merchants, Shipping ts, and others, are respectfully 
invited to apply for MUDIE'S CLE ARANCE CATALOGUE for SEPTEMBER. 
This Catalogue contains:— 

Lord Campbell's Lives of Lords Lyndhurst and Brougham—Burton’s Highlands 
of the Brazils—Around the Kremlin—Hawkius’s Life of Kean—Principles at Stake 
—Devrient’s Recollections of Mendelssohn — the Gladstone Government, by a 
Templar—Gilbert’s Life of Lucrezia Borgia—The Cruise of the Galatea—Dilke's 
Greater Britain, best edition—Memoirs of Baron Bunsen, best edition—Creasy's 
History of Englar 1d—Polko's Reminiscences of Mende!ssohn—Howitt's Northern 
Heights of Londo 1—Brett's Indian Tribes of Guiana—Lord Byron, by the Countess 
Guiccioli—Stanle Memorials of Westminster Abb »y—Milman’s St. Paul's— 
Markham’s History of the Abyssinian Expediti on—Hawthorne’s American Note- 
books—From the Leyant, by R. A. Arnold—Denison’s Life of Bishop Lonsdale— 
British Sports, by Anthony Tre lope—Doran" s Saints and Sinners—The Sunny South, 
by Capt. Clayton—Chapman’'s Travels in Afric a—Dr. Hook's Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, new series—Prinee Salm-Salm's Diary in Mexico—Dr, Blanc’s Captivity in Abys- 
sinia—Recollections of Travel, by the Emperor Maximilian—Pk ywien's Abyssinia— 
Hellborn’s Life of Schubert—Other People’ s Windows—Henty’s March to Magdala 
—The Spanish Gypsy, best edition—The Earthly Paradise —Eastwick’s Venezucla— 
Through Spain, by M. B. Edwards—Nature's Sg ER er a as Finn, 
by Anthony Trollope—The Fight of Faith, by Mrs Hal!l—The Secret Despatch, 
by James Grant—In Silk Attire—Kitty—Robert ( ‘he opel s Confession—Only an 
Earl—Meta’s Faith—Two French Marriages—Mad—A Fight for Life—Ne ilie’s 
Memories—Sooner or Later—Five Old Friends and a Young Prince—Pearl, by the 
Author of “ Caste “—Nelly Brook—The Moonstone—Mildred—Anne Hereford—Run 
to Earth—Clarissa—and more than One Thousand other Popular Books at the 
lowest current prices. 

*,* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
may also be obtained with the least pos ible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S 
MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Cross street, Manchester, and from all Booksellers in 
connection with the Library. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 























LONDON. 


NEW NOVELS FOR ‘THE SEASIDE. 
HIRELL. By Jour Author of “ Abel 


Drake's Wife.” 3 vols, 
VERONIQUE. By Miss Fiornence”Marryat, Author 


of “ Nelly Brooke,” &c. 3 vols. 


ROPES of SAND. By W.P. Lancaster, Author of 


“A Screw Loose.” 3 vols. 


LOVE ME FOR MY LOVE. 


“Flirts and Flirts.” 2 vols. 


MY INSECT QUEEN. 





SAUNDERS, 


By the Author of 


By the Author of “ Margaret's 


Engagement.” 3 vols. 
WISE asaSERPENT. By J. A. St. Joun Bryrae. 
3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 New Burlington street. 





In crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE 


LIFE OF MADAME LOUISE DE FRANCE, 


DAUGHTER OF LOUIS XV.. KNOWN ALSO AS THE MOTHER THERESE 
DE ST. AUGUSTIN 
By the AuTHOR of “TALEs OF — 

“This book contains much that is interesting. It gives a glimpse of real human 
life in the Royal Family of France, where kings and princesses still shone with a 
special light. Louis the Fifteenth himself appears as a man and a father. What- 
ever may be our objections to conventual life and conventual vows, it is impossible 
to withhold respect from the simple-minded, single-hearted piety of the Princess 
Louise.” —Athenwum. 


RIvinGTons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





In small 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


S OI-M E M E: 
A STORY OF A WILFUL LIFE. 


“A pure, good, wholesome little book, styling itself ‘The Story of a Wilful Life,’ 
and teaches the old, true lesson, that without humility there is no such thing as 
bappiness."—Daily Telegraph. 

“A simple, life-like story, charmingly told and gracefully written, and, what is 
better still, its tendencies are excellent. The lessons it teaches are of the highest 
order."—Zuropean Mail. 


RIvINGTons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, price £1 1s, 


MISS LANGLEY’S WILL: 


A TALE. 


“ We can strongly recommend ‘ Miss Langley's Will’ to all young ladies. It is 
just the book to take to the sea- side. The tone is good. Nor is the tale wanting in 
literary ability. The characters stand out clear and distinct. The humour is not 
strained. Some, too, of the descriptions of scenery are marked by a real feeling of 
poetry. The satire, too, is thoroughly good-natured. The author is nearly as 
happy as Thacke ray in the English of her French characters.”"— Westminster Review, 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Royal 18mo, cloth extra, 2s, free by post, 2s 2d. 


GIVE BREAD, GAIN LOVE. By Miss Mereyarp, Author 


of the “ Life of Wedgwood.” 


LADY BYRON.—TZihe TRUE STORY of 
LADY BYRON'S LIFE, by Mrs. H. BEECHER STOWE, 
From Lady Byron's own Memoranda, appears in the SEP- 


TEMBER Number of MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Price 1s, Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 119, for SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 


1. Mrs. HARRIET BEECHERSTOWE 6. Mr. G. GROVE on “The NEW 
va © The TRUE STORY of LADY TESTAMENT UNDER a NEW 
BYRON’ 8 LIFE.” ASPECT.’ 

» 


. ANECDOTES about the LONDON 7.“ | anee RUSSELL.” Chaps. 
| 334. 


POOR. 

3. “A BRAVE LADY.” Bythe Author 8, Miss YONGE on “CHILDREN'S 
of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” LITERATURE.” (Concluded. 
Chap, 6. The Hon. Mrs. NORTON on “ Lady 

i.Mr. FREDERICK NAPIER DUFF-GORDON and HER 
BROOME on “The CRISIS in WORKS.” 

10. Rev. J.P. MAHAFFY on “ TRINITY 


NEW ZEALAND.” 
“The GOOSE-GIRL.” By E. Keary. COLLEGE, DUBLIN.” 
™ 
kK S 


WORK 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


) ST Vv 
R ] 4 bd 
Rector of Eversley and Canon of Chester 


The ROMAN and the TEUTON. |The GOSPEL of the PENTA- 
Lectures before the University of TEUCH. Second Edition. Feap. 
Cambridge, 8vo, 12s. 8vo, 48 6d. 


The ANCIEN REGIME. Lectures SERMONS for the TIMES. Third 


= 


at the Royal Institution, Crown Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d, 

Syo, 6s. | - 

ore TOWN and COUNTRY SER- 
ANDROMEDA: and other Poems, MONS. Second Edition. Feap. 


| Third Edition, 
The SAINT'S TRAGEDY. 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
The WATER of LIFE: and other 
Sermons. Feap. 8vo, 6s. IDAVID. Four Sermons. Feap. 
VILLAGE SERMONS. 8vo, 2s 6d. 
a Dee PHAETHON ; or, Loose Thoughts 


GOOD NEWS of GOD. for Loose Thinkers. Third Edition. 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. Crown 8vo, 23, 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


Feap. 8vo, 5s, Svo, 6s. 
Third SERMONS on NATIONAL SUB- 


JECTS. Second Edition. 2 vols., 
feap. 8vo, 5s each, ‘ 


Seventh 


Fourth 





Now ready, 8vo, price 21s, with Maps. 


MR. E. A. FREEMAN'S HISTORY 


THE NORMAN CONQUEST OF 
ENGLAND, 


ITS CAUSES AND RESULTS. 
CONTENTS.—The REIGN of HAROLD and the INTERREGNUM. 
(Vols, L. and IL, 8vo, with Maps, 18s each.) 


Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON Press, and published by MACMILLAN and 
Co., London, Publishers to the University. 


NEW BOOKS. 
S. CLEMENT of ROME. The Two Epistles 


to the Corinthians. A Revised Text, with Introduction and Notes by eta 
LIGHTFOOT. 8yo, 8s 6d. (This day. 


The APOSTLES of MEDLEVAL EUROPE. 


By the Rev. G. F. MacLean, B.D. Illustrated. Being Vol. VIL. of “The 
SUNDAY LIBRARY.” Crown 8vo, 4s; gilt edges, 4s 6d. (Next week. 


A SECOND SERIES of the Rev. H. M. 


BUTLER’S SERMONS, preached in the CHAPEL of HARROW SCHOOL. 


Crown 8yo, 7s 6d; (First Series, 7s 6d.) 
tev. ALEX. MACLAREN’S SERMONS 
(Second Series, 


preached in MANCHESTER. First Series, feap. 8vo, 4s 6d; 


4s 6d.) [Third Edition this day. 
LATIN 


HINTS towards PROSE COMPOSI- 


TION. By the Rev. A. W. Ports, M.A., Head Master of the Fettes College, 
Edinburgh. Extra feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


On the STUDY of WORDS. 


CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
and enlarged. Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 





Lectures by R. 


Thirteenth Edition, revised 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





Price 2s, the SEPTEMBER Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
CONTENTS, 
Mr. GLADSTONE on the HISTORIC CREDIBILITY of the ILIAD and ODYSSEY. 
By G. W. Cox. 
ANCIENT and MODERN RUSSIA, By Kar! Blind. 
The QUESTION of the HOUSE of LORDS. By J. Boyd Kinnear. 
HEINRICH HEINE. By J. D. Lester. 
The WOMAN of BUSINESS. By Marmion Savage. 
PUBLIC EDUCATION in HOLLAND. By C, K. Altmann. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 








London: WituiAm Troe, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
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ESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO. beg to call attention 

to their List of EDUCATIONAL WORKS, many of which are written by 

Scholars of eminence in the Universities, and of large experience in tuition, and have 
already attained a wide circulation both at home and abroad :— 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PHYSI- 
OLOGY. With numerous Illustrations. By Pro- 
fessor HUXLEY. Eighth Thousand. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


QUESTIONS on the SAME, for Schools. 
By T. ALcocK, M.D. 18mo, Is 6d. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. With Illus- 
trations. By G. B. Airy, Astronomer Royal. 
Sixth Edition. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY 
CHEMISTRY. By Professor Roscoe. With 
numerous Illustrations and Chromo-Lithograph of 
be a Spectra. Fifteenth Thousand. 18mo, 

8 6d, 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY 
BOTANY. With Illustrations, By DANIEL OLI- 
VER, F.R.S., F.L.S, Sixth Thousand. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in 
ASTRONOMY. With Illustrations. By J. Nor- 
MAN LOCKYER, F.R.S. With Coloured Diagram 
of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and Nebule, 
18mo, 5s 6d, 


CLASSICS. 
SALLUST. With English Notes. By C. 
MERIVALE,B.D. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 
*,* The CATILINA and JUGURTHA may be had 
separately, price 2s 6d each. 


CICERO.—The Second Philippic Ora- 
tion. With an Introduction and Notes, translated 
from Karl Halm. Edited by J. E. B. MAyor, M.A. 
Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


The SICILIAN EXPEDITION, being 
Books VI. and VII. of Thucydides, with Notes. 
By the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. A New Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


DEMOSTHENES on the CROWN. 
With English Notes. By B. DrAKe, M.A. Third 
Edition. To which. is prefixed, ASCHINES 
against CTESIPHON. Fceap. 8vo, 5s. 


TACITUS.—Agricola and Germania. 
A Revised Text and English Notes. By A. J. 
CuHuRCH and W. J. Broprips. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d 
(separately, 2s each). 


TACITUS. — Agricola and Germany. 
Translated by A. J. CHurcH and W. J. BRopRIBB, 
Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


HINTS towards LATIN PROSE COoM- 
POSITION. By A. W. Ports, M.A., Head Master 
of the Fettes College, Edinburgh. Extra feap. 
8vo, 2s 6d, (This day. 


HELLENICA;; or, a History of Greece in 
Greek. Being a First Greek Reading-Book, with 
Explanatory Notes. Third Edition, with a Voca- 
bulary. By the Rey. J. Wrigut, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 
3s 6d. 


A FIRST GREEK READING BOOK. 
Edited after Karl Halm, with Corrections and 
large Additions. By JoHN E. B. MAyor, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


GREEK for BEGINNERS. By Josern 
B. MAYor, M.A. With Glossary. Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


By the Rev. E. THRING, M.A. 
A CONSTRUING BOOK. [Fcap. 8vo, 
2s 6d. 
A LATIN GRADUAL. A First Latin 


Construing Book for Beginners. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


A MANUAL of MOOD CONSTRUC- 
TIONS. Extra feap. 8vo, 1s 6d, 


ELEMENTARY THEOLOGY. 
By the Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, B.D. 
A CLASS. BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT 


HISTORY. Fourth Edition, with Four Maps. 
18mo, 4s 6d. 


ACLASS-BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Four Maps. Second Edition. 
18mo, 5s 6d, 

A CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM 
of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Second Edition. 
18mo, 2s 6d. 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK of the CATE- 
CHISM. With Scripture Proofs for Junior Classes 
and Schools. 18mo, 6d. 

A SHILLING BOOK of OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY, for National and Elementary 
Schools, 18mo, 

A SHILLING BOOK of NEW TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY. 18mo 





MATHEMATICS. 
By I. TODHUNTER, M.A. 


EUCLID forCOLLEGES andSCHOOLS. 
New Edition. 18mo, 3s 6d. 


ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. With 
numerous Examples. New Edition. 18mo, 2s 6d. 
—KEY, crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS. 


With numerous Examples. 18mo, 2s 6d. 


MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. With 


numerous Examples. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


MENSURATION for BEGINNERS. 
With numerous Examples. 18mo, 2s 6d. 
(Just published. 


ALGEBRA for COLLEGES and 


SCHOOLS. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Third Edi- 


tion. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
the THEORY of EQUATIONS, Second Edition. 
Crown 8vyo, 7s 6d. 


PLANECO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, 
as applied to the STRAIGHT LINE and the 
CONIC SECTIONS, with Examples. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL 
STATICS. With Examples. Third Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A TREATISE on the INTEGRAL 


CALCULUS. Third Edition. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d, 


ATREATISE onthe DIFFERENTIAL 


CALCULUS. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
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